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PLAUTINE AND TERENTIAN CANTARES IN 
FOURTEENTH-CENTURY SPAIN 


HE Marquis of Santillana, listing noteworthy Castilian poets of 
the past in his Prohemio e carta to Don Pedro (14497), spoke of 
his grandfather in the following terms: 


Vinieron despues destos don Johan de la Cerda e Pero Gongalez de 
Mendoga, mi abuelo; fizo buenas cangiones e entre otras: ‘Pero te sirvo 
sin arte,”’ e otra a las monjas de la Caydia, quando el rey don Pedro tenia 
el sitio contra Valencia; comienga: “A las riberas de un rio.” Uso una 
manera de decir cantares, asi como scenicos plautinos e terencianos, tam- 
bien en estrambotes como en serranas.' 


The final statement has caused some conjecture. The four poems 
of Gongalez which remain to us in the Cancionero de Baena are 
wholly undramatic. In view of the nature of the Latin comedies the 
expression, ‘‘como scenicos plautinos e terencianos,” quite naturally 
suggests that the Marquis might have had in mind some dramatic 
poetry which is no longer extant, as several critics have believed.’ 
The reference would seem to offer the possibility of a lost specimen 
of dramatic composition—as well as of classical imitation—dating 
from a very early period in the history of Spanish drama. Neverthe- 
less, Santillana’s apparently simple comparison requires careful scru- 
tiny. If in truth the Roman drama had been imitated by Mendoga, 
this instance of its direct influence upon Spanish literature would 
antedate by more than a century the next demonstrable example, 

1 Letter of the Marquis of Santillana to Don Peter, Constable of Portugal, ed. 
A. Pastor and E. Prestage, Oxford, 1927, p. 78. 

*E. g., G. Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, 4th ed., Boston, 1872, I, 271; 
C. de la Barrera, Catdlogo del teatro antiguo espafiol, Madrid, 1860, p. 178; A. von 
Schack, Historia de la literatura y del arte dramdtico en Espafia, tr. E. de Mier, 
Madrid, 1885, I, 228, 233; A. Bonilla, Las Bacantes, Madrid, 1921, pp. 95, 157; 
R. Menéndez Pidal, “La primitiva poesia lfrica espafiola,” reprinted in Estudios 
literarios, Coleccién Austral, Buenos Aires, 1939, p. 218. 
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i.e., the Celestina (14997). The comprehension of Santillana’s state- 
ment is obviously important, then, if we are to judge correctly the 
degree of familiarity with the old comedies which prevailed in Spain 
on the eve of the Renaissance. 

That there could have been imitations of the classical Latin 
drama at this time was of course possible, for interest in the Roman 
dramatists was alive in Italy during the elder Mendoga’s lifetime 
(1340-1385). Interest in learning had existed in Spain long before 
Santillana wrote his letter to the Constable. Slowly at first, but in 
ever-increasing numbers, the works of ancient and modern writers 
were flowing from the fountainhead in Italy. Although the flood of 
manuscripts and enthusiasm for the nueva ciencia was not to reach 
its imposing magnitude until the fifteenth century, there was evi- 
dence of much earlier interest. For example, we are told: 


Habiendo venido a la Penfnsula cierto jurisconsulto, llamado Juan, por 
los afios de 1330 a 1340, trayendo una excelente libreria, le agasajaron 
extraordinariamente los naturales para obtener algunos cédices, y 
. .. levaron tan adelante sus deseos que le obsequiaron con abundantes 
refrescos de vino blanco, para ver si embriagdndole, le sacaban palabra 
de que les cediese mayor nimero.* 


Around 1355 Giacomo Montecalvi is reported to have visited Spain 


and perhaps held a chair in some university there. Somewhat later 
Cardinal Niccold Roselli was present in the court of Pedro IV of 
Aragon (d. 1387), having brought there a number of manuscripts 
from Italy.‘ Interest in the revival of learning bore tangible results 
in the humanistic activities of such men as Jaime Conesa (Cecoma) 
(d. 1375?), Juan Fernandez de Heredia (13107-1396), Antoni de 
Vilaragut (1336-1400) and Pero Lépez de Ayala (1332-1407). The 
latter, as is known, was a great-uncle of Santillana and his tutor, 
although he died when the boy was only nine. It is not at all im- 
probable, then, that Mendoga could have had similar interests which 
came to revolve about Plautus and Terence. This is mere conjec- 
ture, of course, but it illustrates that a certain basis of reason sup- 
ports any assumption (usually made on the strength of Santillana’s 
words alone) that the statement in question necessarily refers to 
some type of dramatic verse, or at least some kind of dialogued verse 
suggestive of the Latin comedies. 

It would have been possible likewise for some contemporary 
writer to have imitated the tragedies of Seneca, either from trans- 

* J. Amador de los Rios, Historia de la literatura espafiola, Madrid, 1863, IV, 
342, note. 

‘A. Farinelli, Viajes por Espafia y Portugal, Rome, 1942, I, 95, 97. 
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lated versions or the Latin originals, for manuscripts of all were 
available. It was possible for the same reasons that Mendoga could 
have written comedies if he had been so minded. Nevertheless, one 
may consider very doubtful the alleged presentation of a tragedy in 
the Royal Palace of Valencia in April, 1394. The play, the Hom 
enamorat y la fembra satisfeta, is said to have been written by one 
Domingo Mascé. The sole authority for this information is the 
word of one man, an eighteenth-century Valencian antiquarian, Josef 
Mariano Ortiz. The tragedy which he claimed to possess has never 
been found, and no other reference to it has ever been seen—aside 
from the futile conjectures to which the unsubstantiated claim has 
given rise.® 

While it is not unreasonable to suppose that such a work could 
have been composed in 1394, it seems extremely unlikely that it 
could have been performed. In the first place, it would be granting 
Mascé a great deal of intuitive power to believe him capable of 
associating Seneca’s tragedies with the stage, if one were to judge 
his knowledge by that of his contemporaries. In the second place, 
there is no evidence at this time that classical material or models 
were ever utilized by the embryonic actors of the fourteenth and 
most of the fifteenth century—that is, by the juglares remedadores, 
the momos or the personajes. 

A possible explanation for this claim may lie in the suggestion of 
A. Balaguer that the “tragedy” was the same as the work known as 
Regles d’amor i parlament de un home i una fembra, fetes per micer 
Domingo Mascé, a requesta de la Carrossa dama del Rey D. Juan I, y 
carta amorosa de esta al rey y sa resposta. The Regles d’amor was 
translated from the Latin De Amore of Andreas Capellanus and it 
has, in fact, conversations between l’Ome and la Fembra. Since the 
dialogues are offered as models of how one should act in various 
amorous situations, they have a certain dramatic quality. 

It would be unwarranted, without careful consideration, to seize 


* The existence of the play is vehemently denied by F. Danvila, “Na Carroca 
de Vilaragut,” Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, 1888, XIII, 401-451, 
especially pp. 440 ff. M. Gutiérrez del Cafio, in his introduction to Les Tragedies 
de Séneca of Antoni de Vilaragut, Valencia, 1914, pp. viii-ix, rejects it more mildly 
and criticizes Danvila’s scholarly technique. H. Mérimée, L’Art dramatique 4 
Valencia, Toulouse, 1913, pp. 60-63, is in agreement. But the information is 
accepted as true by A. Balaguer, “Apéndices” of M. Milé, Obras, Barcelona, 
1895, VI, 367; also by A. Bonilla, Las Bacantes, p. 88, note; and by J. Hurtado 
and A. Gonzélez Palencia, Historia de la literatura espafiola, 4th ed., Madrid, 1940, 
p. 102. Bonilla says that Mérimée’s arguments are not conclusive. 
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upon the most obvious interpretation of Santillana’s reference to 
classical models. It will be remembered first of all that Pero 
Gongalez de Mendoga died in 1385, thirteen years before Santillana 
was born. Thus all the information that the grandson might have 
received was gained indirectly either through family and friends or 
through an examination of the verses. Furthermore, the remark 
under consideration was formulated presumably in 1448 or 1449 
when the Marquis was fifty years old and his grandfather then dead 
for sixty-three years. If the observation was based on memories of 
things heard in his youth we must take into account not only the 
possible dimming effect of the years but also the fact that any evalu- 
ation of his grandfather’s poetry during the early years of the fif- 
teenth century would have been made in a period which offers us 
little evidence of an active interest in the comedies of Plautus and 
Terence in Spain. No allusions by contemporaries have been noted 
from Mendoga’s lifetime or the early youth of Santillana which indi- 
cate more than an indirect knowledge of the comedies, and none 
indicates that Mendoga or any other Spaniard could be characterized 
as having a Plautine or Terentian style. Therefore, if there are no 
dramatic poems extant, no other proof, no contemporary reference 
or indication to add a shred of evidence to support a literal inter- 
pretation of Santillana’s declaration (which is our sole source of 
information), then it becomes imperative to examine that declaration 
in a different light. 

The key word of the sentence is cantares. Logically enough, in 
the observed examples of its previous and contemporary use the 
term appears to be a general designation for something sung, literally 
or figuratively, and takes its more specific meanings from the cir- 
cumstances of its use. From the thirteenth century on, at least, 
there is never a period during which the word cantar does not seem 
to have a variety of applications all stemming from the common 
factor of song. With respect to the meaning which Santillana might 
have had in mind when he said that the elder Mendoga “‘uso una 
manera de decir cantares,” at this point we would venture to say 
only that his grandfather used to compose songs. What kind of 
songs? The Marquis continues: “‘asi como scenicos plautinos e 

* However, decir also meant to recite a poem or song: Juan Ruiz, Libro de buen 
amor, ed. J. Cejador y Frauca, Madrid, 1913, copla 470: ““Desque la cantadera dice 
el cantar primero, / siempre le bullen los pies’; and in the works of the Marquis 


himself: Obras, ed. J. Amador de los Rios, Madrid, 1852, p. 462: “(Comengé de 
sospirar / e decir este cantar.” 
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terengianos . . .”; that is, “he employed a style of composing songs 
just like Plautine and Terentian stage artists. . . .”” 

Amador de los Rfos offered a very conservative observation with 
respect to this: 
Diffcil es ya determinar qué género de composiciones eran estos cantares, 
si bien atendido el estado del arte, no juzgamos aventurado el suponer 
que no obras dramAticas, segtin se ha crefdo por alguno, sino canciones en 
que se empleaba el didlogo, quiso sefialar con dichas palabras el marqués, 
que daba a las voces comedia y escena valor distinto del que tienen en los 
tiempos modernos.*® 


Menéndez y Pelayo also denied a dramatic form to the poems and 
made a more specific suggestion concerning their possible identity: 
En cuanto a los cantares scénicos plautinos e terencianos, asi en estram- 
botes como en serranas, que su nieto le atribuye, no es verosimil que fuesen 
verdaderos poemas dramAticos, sino mds bien serranillas dialogadas.* 


Subsequent commentators have not so explicitly indicated their 
theories on the nature of Mendoga’s “‘scenic” songs. 

H. R. Lang, assigning a popular or traditional character to the 
cantares of that other disputed phrase “romances e cantares” (Carta, 
paragraph rx), cited Santillana’s present statement as evidence but 
omitted the questionable portion: ‘‘Us6 una manera de decir cantares 
.. . tambien en estrambotes como en serranas.”"® In making the 
same point previously he had quoted the whole sentence, attributing 
to cantares the sense of songs “having the character of a cantiga or 
cancion.’ In neither instance did he comment upon the modifying 
phrase referring to the scénicos. 

Menéndez Pidal in his discussion of the poetic forms cultivated 
by the juglares quoted the statement in the same syncopated form 
as Lang had: “‘Us6 una manera de decir cantares, tan bien en estrim- 
botes como en serranas.”"* But this would mean “He employed a 
style of composing songs, in estrimbotes as well as in serranas.”’ 


7 “Stage artists” instead of “actor” merely to better include the function of 
composing. Isidore’s definition, “‘scenicus, qui in theatro agit’’ (Ztymologiarvm 
sive Originvm, ed. W. Lindsay, Oxford, 1911, I, lib. X, 253), was undoubtedly 
available to the Marquis. 

* Historia de la literatura espafiola, IV, 509-510. 

* Antologia de poetas liricos espafioles, Santander, 1944, I (Obras completas, 
XVII), 391. 

© “Notes on the Metre of the Poem of the Cid. I.,” RR, 1914, V, 316. 

" “The Original Meaning of the Metrical Terms estrabot, strambotto, estribote, 
estrambote,” in Scritti varii di erudizione e di critica in onore di Rodolfo Renier, 
Torino, 1912, pp. 617-618. 

3 Poesta juglaresca y juglares, Madrid, 1924, p. 276. 
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Therefore, unless serranas had the double meaning of strophe form 
and a single element of the strophe, such as estrambote had, this 
reading places a severe strain on the syntax which is not encountered 
in the original sentence. Elsewhere he treated the whole briefly and 
inconclusively but accepted the idea of play-imitation, to judge from 
his paraphrase, ‘‘asi como las obras escénicas de Plauto y Terencio.””" 

The more recent discussions of cantares have similarly revolved 
about the meaning of “romanges e cantares.” S. G. Morley sug- 
gested that cantar in that phrase might include not only various 
types of popular songs, but “‘toute poésie, enfin, dans laquelle les vers 
ne se trouvaient pas soigneusement ordenados e scandidos.’”"“ This 
was in response to W. C. Atkinson, who believed that the words 
referred specifically to the epic.* D.C. Clarke was dealing with 
the same problem when she expressed the opinion that Santillana 
probably had in mind “‘the popular song-form or refrain that appar- 
ently had an origin similar to, if not connected or confused with, that 
of the seguidilla, the various villancicos, and like strophes.’’'* These 
later discussions are valuable for clarifying the varied applications of 
the term cantar, but nowhere have they included an attempt to 
explain the reason for which such songs might be identified with 
“scenicos plautinos' e terencianos.”’ 

I am largely in agreement with the cautious viewpoints of those 
who would reject the likelihood of Mendoga’s having composed a 
truly dramatic work. What I should like further to know, however, 
is exactly on what basis the probability of other, non-extant dia- 
logued poems has been maintained. Menéndez y Pelayo implied” 
and Amador de los Rios stated,’* in accord with several other com- 
mentators, that the cantares in question were not identical with the 
four poems attributed to Mendoga in the Cancionero de Baena. Both 
critics agreed that the cantares had probably been dialogued—hence, 
apparently, their resemblance to the comedies and an explanation of 
the designation scénicos. 

But let us return to the words of Santillana himself to see if there 
may be some other explanation which does not necessitate a theory 
of “lost works.” 

The complete statement should undoubtedly read: “He em- 

8 Estudios literarios, p. 218. 

“4 “Romances e cantares,”’ BH, 1936, XX XVIII, 366-369. 

% “Interpretation of the Romances e Caniares in Santillana,” HR, 1936, IV, 
1-10. 

6 “Remarks on the early Romances and Cantares,” HR, 1949, XVII, 116. 

" Antologia, I (Obras, XVII), 391; III (Obras, XIX), 279. 

18 Obras del Marqués de Santillana, p. 624. 
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ployed a style of composing songs just like Plautine and Terentian 
stage artists, in estrambotes as well as in serranas.’’ In other words, 
some unspecified aspect of the Roman comedies was felt to be char- 
acteristic of at least several of Mendoga’s compositions. Naturally, 
from this point the step to the idea of dramatic works is very short. 
However, it is debatable whether Santillana had the plays of those 
dramatists specifically in mind. Doubt arises when one looks for 
evidence of his familiarity with the comedies. What, exactly, did 
the term scénicos and the names Plautus and Terence mean to the 
Marquis? 

The conception which the humanists had of those dramatists 
revolved mainly about their reputation as philosophers and poets, 
or creators of comedies, a term which at that time meant no 
more than a work written in a “low” style and which began with 
difficulties and ended happily. The fact that the importance of the 
playwrights was attached to their literary reputation would not, 
however, preclude allusions to their known connection with the stage. 
There is no questioning that the Marquis could have known that the 
Roman comedies were presented publicly, for the information was 
available in various books of his library. But an examination of his 
writings suggests that the fact had no practical significance for him. 
As far as has been observed in his works there are no other references 
to the stage, either literal or figurative, with one exception: the 
selvdtico theatro, scene of the coronation of Mossén Jordi, which was 
possibly not a spontaneous or original idea.'® Compare the teatro 
tan plaziente in precisely the same situation in Santillana’s own cor- 
onation in the Coronacién or Calamicleos of Juan de Mena (copla 34). 

A close observation of Santillana’s method in his learned dis- 
courses reveals that very few of his ideas spring from inspiration or 
imagination. Of course, the same thing could be said for most of 
the humanists who felt that truth was truer when expressed in the 
words of a classical authority. The Marquis drew heavily upon his 
books, and perhaps his inconsistencies can be traced to a system of 
assembling data for each new work without too much regard for 
what he had previously said. This is by way of introducing the 
suggestion that the word scénicos, or any word denoting an aspect of 
the theater, is not one that came easily or naturally to Santillana or 
to any other men of his time. In the absence of the escena or the 
theater as a familiar institution, the designation would be purely 
academic and could have currency only among those who possessed 


'* Tbid., p. 340, last stanza. The version in the Cancionero general de Valencia 
does not have this line. 
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a literary education. Even on this level the terms as well as the 
concepts are rare and when either is invoked it is generally in con- 
nection with classical examples and does not suggest contemporary 
parallels. No other use of scénicos has been noted, but Antoni 
Vilaragut, for example, in his late fourteenth-century version of 
Seneca’s tragedies inserted (or translated) a definition immediately 
after the word theatre: “‘on se ajusta molta gent core[n]t de diu[er]ses 
parts pler] mirar algu[n]a gran nouitat.”*° Juan de Mena also felt 
the need of glossing teatro: 


Esta palabra teatro es dicho segin algunos de Theorando, que dizen por 
acatar, pero dize Isidoro en el quinzeno libro de las Ethimologfas en el 
titulo ‘De Edificiis publicis” que theatro es dicho de espectdculo; y es lugar 
do se suben las gentes a contemplar e acatar en los juegos que se hazen en 
las ciudades, porque el lugar do la sabidurfa se puede excitar deue ser 
contemplatorio.” 


In Juan de Mena also, however, are to be found the only ex- 
amples noted so far of what may be considered comparable refer- 
ences to contemporary activities. In speaking of the seven faces 
(i.e., sins) of the Will, he said that the latter “fizo tal alteracién / con 
los sus falsos visages, / qual fazen los personages / quando les fallesce 
el son.” In his condemnation of Hypocrisy he drew this compar- 
ison: “Del ypécrita dirfa / ser momo de falsa cara / que la encubre y 
la declara / so simple filosomfa.’”* The application of the term 
scénicos is not even implied in the wording, but as far as the function 
of one and the other is concerned, the personages and momos were 
precisely the entertainers who were playing the role in the still imper- 
fect Spanish drama which the scénicos had fulfilled in the old classical 
drama. The momos and personages were primarily pantomimists 
and dancers who enacted stories and performed intricate dances. 
They may have been drawn from the ranks of the juglares, for they 
formed with them a part of the large corps of entertainers which 
some courts maintained, and they were the logical performers to fill 
the speaking roles when necessary. 

To return to Santillana’s use of the word scénicos, it is within the 
realm of possibility that such an identification between the two 
groups of players had been made by him, hence the adjectival forms 
plautinos e terengianos. However, conjecture concerning this linking 

%” Les Tragedies de Séneca, p. 276. 

* “La Coronacién,” Copilacién de todas las obras, Toledo, 1547, fol. 16 v., 

34. 
7 “Tratado de vicios e virtudes,” ibid., fola. 23 v., 24 r. 
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may be unnecessary because the proposed explanation of the phrase 
does not have to go so far. 

With respect to Santillana’s reference to the Roman dramatists, 
it was questioned above whether he had their plays specifically in 
mind. His own works are far from satisfactory as a source of infor- 
mation concerning this, but they are unquestionably the most valid. 

Further specific references to Plautus would be inappropriate 
here, for the Marquis makes no other mention of him. In fact, 
Plautus is rarely mentioned in the Spanish literature of this time 
and there is no evidence of first-hand knowledge of his plays (although 
various Latin manuscripts date from this century). Necessarily, 
however, an historical acquaintance with him may be taken for 
granted in any general reference to classical cémicos, for as a repre- 
sentative of that class of writers he is commonly paired with Terence 
in the body of medieval scholia on comedy and tragedy. 

Santillana makes several references to Terence, who enjoyed con- 
siderable respect and popularity at this time (as a poet and philos- 
opher), but all logical suppositions notwithstanding there is no direct 
evidence that he ever possessed an edition of the plays. The Mar- 
quis was moved, upon the death of Enrique de Villena (14347), to 
compose an allegorical poem. In the very uninspired twentieth 
octave, where nine maidens in a vision are lamenting the loss of a 
host of classical figures, Terence is listed along with eighteen others 
whose death was to be mourned.” In a defiant statement in the 
prologue to the Proverbios, Santillana anticipates criticism of his lack 
of originality and admits that all or most of his proverbs were taken 
from Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, Virgil, Ovid, Terence, and other phi- 
losophers and poets.* As far as one can surmise from these two 
references, there is no real assurance that Santillana had a first-hand 
knowledge of the comedies. Proverbial phrases often had a life 
completely independent of their sources. More convincing might 
be his choice of Terence to exemplify the poets who wrote in the 
manner of comedy: 


Comedia es dicha aquella [manera], cuyos comiencgos son trabajosos, e 
después el medio e fin de sus dias alegre, gocoso, e bien aventurado; e de 
ésta us6 Terencio peno, e Dante en el su libro, donde primero dice aver 
visto los dolores e penas infernales, e después el purgatorio, e alegre e bien 
aventuradamente después el parayso.™* 


* Obras, p. 247. 
™ Ibid., p. 26. 
* Ibid., p. 94. 
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The Marquis in his learned writings usually preferred to use examples 
based upon his own reading, and he often limited them to those with 
which he was personally familiar. But, nevertheless, the selection 
of Terence in such a definition of comedy was then so conventional 
that nothing can be proved on the strength of it. Dante had given 
a similar description and cited Terence in his letter to Can Grande. 
If Santillana was unable to read that letter, he certainly could have 
read the repetition of the description by Pietro Alighieri in the com- 
mentary on his father’s work. An even fuller discussion was avail- 
able to Santillana in the commentary of Rambaldida Imola. Both 
works in Spanish translation were in the library of the Marquis. In 
Spain the same words were being echoed by Juan de Mena: 

El tercero estilo es comedia, la qual tracta de cosas baxas y pequefias y 


por baxo e humilde estilo comienga en tristes principios y fenesce en alegres 
fines, del qual vsé Terencio.** 


In effect, therefore, the reference to Terence which would seem 
to denote the greatest familiarity with the nature of the plays is pre- 
cisely the one here under discussion: to the songs written in the 
manner of scenicos plautinos e terencianos. But how to find an 
equivalency between such scenic songs and the estrambotes and se- 
rranas which were said to exemplify them? In order to perceive a 
common ground it is necessary to pursue further the conception of 
comedy which was current at the mid-point of the fifteenth century. 

Santillana himself has already defined comedy in such a way as 
to require a reorganization of the concept (from a modern as well as 
a classical point of view). His inclusion of Dante’s Commedia means 
that the dramatic form is by no means a necessary feature of comedy. 
This idea, of course, had evolved during many centuries before 
Santillana received it; it remained for him to accept the classification 
of Dante’s work without reservation and, looking back over poetry 
in historical perspective, to pair the modern model with the ancient: 
Dante with Terence—even as he balanced Boccaccio with Seneca 
among the tragedians. 

Santillana did not include here another important principle of 
comedy—although he certainly could not be unaware of it—,the fact 
that comedy, in Mena’s terms, treats of “cosas baxas y pequefias y 
por baxo e humilde estilo.”” It appears that Santillana was disin- 
clined to assign the Divina Commedia to the low poetic level that 
Dante himself had suggested, for previously (Caria, paragraph 1x) 
he had linked Dante’s name with the writers of the mediocre style 
and held him in the greatest respect. 


* Copilacién, fol. 2 r. 
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In the definition of comedy which prevailed up to the time of the 
Marquis there was room for many types: from the dramas of Terence 
to the divine epic of Dante, from the Metamorphoses and Epistles of 
Ovid (in addition to the Pamphilus de Amore) to the modestly titled 
Comedieta of Santillana. The basis for a common classification of 
the widely ranging comedies eventually lies either in the “low” style 
or in the happy ending, if not in a combination of the two. And yet, 
one of these features may not be the most characteristic aspect of 
such a “comedy” and thus may not be the most influential factor in 
the capacity of that work as a model for other compositions. The 
Divina Commedia, for example, was so named, according to Dante, 
because of its happy ending and its “vulgar’’ style—perfectly valid 
reasons—and yet neither of these elements can be considered among 
the important borrowings that Santillana made from that model in 
the composition of the Comedieta de Ponza. The mentioned works 
of Ovid were on occasion classified as comedies on the basis of their 
poetic style (in relation to other Latin works), but it hardly need 
be said that that basis of distinction did not prove to be so copiable 
a feature as theiramatory nature. There was a great deal of latitude 
in the concept of comedy, not so much because the essential features 
of it were not clear—they were—but because when once the mini- 
mum requirements of “‘low’’ style and/or progression toward a happy 
outcome had been satisfied the work could take any form or manner 
of expression whatsoever, and could treat of a variety of subjects— 
a process which sometimes occurred in the composition, sometimes 
was derived analytically in retrospect. Thus we count among other 
“comedies’”’ Boccaccio’s pastoral novel, L’Ameto o commedia delle 
ninfe fiorentine; the allegorical poem of Fra Rocaberti, Gloria d’amor; 
the Coronacién or Calamicleos of Juan de Mena (which he classified 
as both comedy and satire); and the religious poem, Comedia de la 
sagrada passié de Jeshu Xrist of Miquel Stela of Barcelona. 

It should not seem unusual, then, if among the various ramifica- 
tions of the comic genre we should try to find a place for some estram- 
botes and serranas. There need be no hesitancy about identifying 
the concept scénicos with that of cémicos in view of the modifying 
plautinos e terencianos. Nevertheless, there may have been a defi- 
nite intention on Santillana’s part to narrow the area of meaning: 
that is, by using the term scénicos instead of cémicos and by rein- 
forcing terencianos with plautinos, he may have wished to eliminate 
from this reference such a work as the Divina Commedia, which he 
included in his broader conception of the genre. This would reduce 
the meaning to the realm of the Roman comic stage artists—not, it 
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should be observed, strictly to Plautus and Terence, but to those 
who cultivated their manner. Subtle as this distinction may seem, 
the phrasing and his inclusion of a reference to Plautus suggest that 
the Marquis is dealing here rather with the historical conception of 
the comedy writers than with their works in particular. It may be 
mentioned again that likely Santillana did not know the comedies of 
Plautus at first hand, and possibly not even those of Terence. 

Moreover, the historical conception of Terence included another 
aspect of his reputation which has not been indicated so far: Terence 
and Plautus of old were at times condemned along with the obscene 
skits and pantomimes which were replacing the regular comedies 
during the decline of the classical Roman theater. Lactantius had 
utterly condemned the stage for its corrupting influence: “for the 
subjects of comedies are the dishonouring of virgins, or the loves of 
harlots. . . .”27 St. Augustine also was particularly harsh with the 
theater, and on a couple of occasions he singled out Terence as the 
target of his wrath for inciting youth to adulterous passion. But he 
did agree that 


Of these stageplaies the best and most tollerable are Tragedy and Com- 
edy: being Poeticall fables, made to be acted at these shewes: wherein 
notwithstanding was much dishonest matter, in actions, but none at all 
of words: and these the old men doe cause to be taught to their children, 
amongst their most honest and liberall studies.** 


Echoes of the old denunciations reverberated again in Boccaccio’s 
defense of poetry: 


At one time outrageous songs were sung on the stage of the theatre by 
mimes and actors and spongers and the like; but, according to Cicero, the 
ancient Romans abolished and repudiated them. . . . There have been 
certain so-called comic poets, who, to be sure, included a few upright men 
such as Terence and Plautus, but who for the most part defiled the bright 
glory of poetry with their filthy creations.*® 


While Terence appears to have been redeemed as a more respect- 
able representative of the comedians, he was still considered a poet 
of love in the time of Santillana. For instance, in answer to a 
demanda made to Auzias March (ca. 1397-1459) by Mossen Fenollar 


*? Divine Institutes, Bk. VI, ch. xxii: in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, ed: A. Roberts 
and J. Donaldson, Buffalo, 1886, VII, 187. 

%8 The City of God, Bk. I, ch. viii. Cf. chapters vii, xii, etc., and Confessions, 
Bk. I, 26. Translation is from Of the Citie of God: with the Learned Comments of 
To. Lodovicus Vives, London, 1620. 

** Genealogia Deorum Gentilium, Bk. XIV, chaps. xiv, xix. Translation is by 
C. Osgood, ed., Boccaccio on Poetry, Princeton, 1930, pp. 70, 93. 
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on “Quant més amau tan més temor teniu,’”” March made one answer 
and another was made by Rodrigo Diez, in which he advised: 
Dubtar no us cal si 1 Terenci legiu. 
Menys de glosar, a la letra veureu 
solucié al dubte qu’ escriuiu, 
si be notau lo que d’ell compendreu.*° 


To the low style and happy ending of scenic comedy, then, may 
be added the element of amorous—if not indecent—subject-matter 
(cf. the “comedies” of Ovid, Boccaccio, and Rocaberti), as well as the 
idea that the performances included shorter song forms. The con- 
ception of the song form was extended to such a point that Jacopo 
della Lana in his commentary on the Divina Commedia wrote: “‘usa- 
vano li villani, quando avevano piena la casa de’ beni temporali, 
darsi al ventre e far loro canzoni e metterle in nota coi loro orticelli e 
simili strumenti, e dicevano Comedia; poi li poeti tolsero quello nome 
e puoserlo al detto stile.”** If Santillana did not know the work 
of Lana, he did possess a translation of the following words of Pietro 
Alighieri in his description of the ancient stage performances: “. . . 
et si tale pulpitum, seu domunculam, ascendebat poeta, qui de more 
villico caneret, talis cantus dicebatur comoedia. Nam dicitur a 
comos, quod est ‘villa,’ et oda, ‘cantus,’ quasi ‘villicus cantus.’ ’’** 
We may recall here also what Rambaldi da Imola said concerning 
this point in his commentary (also in Santillana’s possession): 
“Comoedia est stylus bassus et humilis, tractat enim vulgaria et 
vilia facta ruralium, plebeiorum, et humilium personarum; et talia 
describentes vocantur comoedi, sive comici, sicut Plautus, Terentius, 
Ovidius. .. .” With reference to the meaning of the equivalent 
Spanish word villano, compare: “‘. . . la natura que primeramente 
era villana e plebea e seruil . . . fué trasmudada en generosa e 
noble natura.’ 

When the name of comedy has once been granted to cantares, 
either long or short, which have been written of amorous, familiar 
or humble things in a style also familiar and colloquial, then we may 
grant the name likewise to Mendogca’s estrambotes and serranas, par- 


30 Les obres d’Auzias March, ed. A. Pagts, Barcelona, 1912-1914, II, 324. 

* W. Cloetta, Beitrdge zur Litteraturgeschichte des Mittelalters und der Renais- 
sance, Halle, 1890, I, 36. 

* Petri Allegherii, Super Dantis ipsius genitoris comoediam, ed. V. Nannucci, 
Florence, 1845, p. 9. 

% Comentum super Dantis Aldigherij Comoediam, ed. G. Lacaita, Florence, 
1887, I, 18. 

* R. Sdnchez de Arévalo, Verjel de los principes (ca. 1454-1455), ed. F. R. de 
Uhag6én, Madrid, 1900?, p. 33. 
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ticularly if we should wish to heighten critical esteem directed toward 
them or their author. His serrana, “‘Menga, dame el tu acorro,” is, 
of course, a song in the rustic manner and could well exemplify the 
“baxo e humilde estilo.”” The amorous element is marked in the 
remaining three songs, and the heading introduces them appropri- 
ately: “. . . primeramente se comiengan las cantigas qu’él fiso por 
amor e loores de una gentil dongella que mucho amava, por amor de 
la qual dis que mandé faser el monesterio de Santa Clara de Guadal- 
fajara, dose metyo monja.”* Ina variant reading among the notes 
it is revealed that this occurred ‘‘al tiempo que era congoxado de la 
pasién del bien amar.’’ But Santillana would have excused that 
interlude in his grandfather’s past, to judge from his observation 
elsewhere in the Carta (paragraph m1): 


. . . yerran aquellos que pensar quieren o degir que solamente las tales 
cosas [poesfa] consistan e tiendan a cosas vanas e lascgivas; que bien como 
los fructiferos huertos abundan e dan convenientes fructos para todos los 
tiempos del afio, asy los hombres bien nascidos e doctos, a quien estas 
sciengias de arriba son infusas, usan d’aquéllas e del tal exergicgio, segund 
las edades. 


Possibly the Marquis would have placed his father’s erotic composi- 
tions in this same category. The “‘Cossante’”’ of don Diego Furtado 
is an admirable example. Granting such a plebeian nature to his 
conception of these songs, it is likely that he would include also the 
feceninas and the camenas de dulges amores which Fray Diego de 
Valencia suggested should be sung to the baby Juan II as a part of 
the pleasant environment in which he might grow up uninhibited."* 
Perhaps, however, Fray Diego did not know exactly what he was 
proposing, in view of the lurid reputation of the ancient feceninas. 
Whether the form and language of Mendoga’s caniares were most 
important, or whether a more necessary element was an amorous 
theme, the close relationship between his love poems—particularly 
the estrambotes—and the concept which Santillana must have had of 
the old scenic songs can hardly be more explicitly indicated than in 
this example from the Siervo libre de amor of Juan Rodriguez de la 
CAmara (1439-1440) : a discreet friend of his, said Rodriguez, hearing 
of his love for a lady, urged him not to delay for a moment in sending 
her “vna de mis epfstolas en son de comedia, de oragién, peticién o 
suplicacién, aclaradora de mi voluntad.’”’ Assured that the epistle 
would be graciously received, Rodriguez began to compose without 


* Cancionero de Baena, ed. F. Michel, Leipzig, 1860, I, 249. 
8 Tbid., p. 214. 
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delay. On the following day, the first of the year, he sent to his 
lady, “por estrenas la presente, en romano vulgar fyrmada”’: 


Recebyd alegre mente, 
mi sefiora, por estrenas 
la presente.*” 


And there follow two strophes with refrain, glossing the three-line 
motto. If this estrambote of Rodriguez, or the sending of it, is “en 
son [i.e., manera ] de comedia”—this epistle “de oragién, peticién o 
suplicagién,”—then the same may be said of those estramboies of 
Mendoga that begin: 


[E] por Deus, sefiora, non me matedes, 
qu’en mifia morte non ganaredes. 


[P]ero te syrvo syn arte: 
jay amor, amor, amor! 
grant cuyta de mi parte. 


It is suggested, in short, that Pero Goncalez de Mendoga’s can- 
tares are the ones included in the Cancionero de Baena, or similar 
songs. These, with one exception (‘‘A las riberas de un rio,” cited 
in paragraph xv of the Carta, but not extant), may have been the 
only ones which the Marquis possessed also. Perhaps some version 
of the Cancionero de Baena, perhaps some other of the many current 
collections offered little more to Santillana in the way of poetic relics 
of his grandfather than that of Baena offers us today. There is no 
reason, therefore, to presume on the basis of this reference to scenicos 
plautinos e terencianos that the influence of Roman comedies was 
being felt in Spain at the end of the fourteenth century, or that 
dramatic works were being composed in their style. That was not 
to come for a hundred years yet. 

Epwin J. WEBBER 

University of California 


* Obras, ed. A. Paz y Melia, Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Espafioles, XXII, Madrid, 
1884, p. 44. 





PERSISTENCE AND CHANGE IN THE 
FORMATION OF LA DOROTEA 


MONG other marked tendencies in Lope de Vega, two quickly 
become apparent from even a comparatively limited and super- 
ficial reading in his works: the first, that of drawing literary inspi- 
ration from episodes in his own existence; the second, that of going 
on to repeated uses of a motive that once captures his fancy. In 
his edition of Lope’s lyrics, J. F. Montesinos has discerningly singled 
out for comment the poet’s treatment of the cordero manso theme, 
an admirably typical example of both tendencies.' 

In this instance, the motive is a metaphor; not, to be sure, one 
that attracts notice through any striking freshness of conception, 
since it is hardly more than an adaptation a lo mundano of the 
Biblical theme of the Good Shepherd; but one of peculiar interest, 
nevertheless, quite apart from the unusual merit of the poems that 
embody it, owing to the autobiographical nature it assumes and to 
the continuing fascination it exerts upon the writer. For Lope 
seems originally to have adopted it to figure himself as a sorrowing 
shepherd calling to the favorite sheep (Elena Osorio) who has strayed 
to the fold of another,’ and afterwards to have found it too attractive 
to relinquish. Incorporated into the famous sonnet “Querido manso 
mfo que vinistes,’’ it occurs in the early comedia Belardo el furioso, 
where that same bereavement is the central theme, and where 
Belardo represents Lope, Jacinta is Elena Osorio, and Nemoroso is 
Lope’s powerful rival. However, as Montesinos points out, it would 
be a mistake to assume that every appearance of such motives 
necessarily intends a direct allusion to the events that lie behind 
their initial statement.’ In fact in Belardo el furioso itself, while the 
sonnet is indeed addressed by Belardo to Jacinta, this happens late 
in the play.‘ Its theme is first enunciated, not by Belardo, but by 
Cristalina,* who, as Belardo’s abandoned mistress, occupies a posi- 
tion comparable to his own: an effective parallel in which one can 
already begin to trace the evolution of the motive from the substance 

' Poestas liricas, I, 29-31. 

2 Ibid. See also p. 302 of the same scholar’s “Contribucién al estudio de la 
lirica de Lope de Vega,” RFE, 1924, XI, 298-311. 

* Loc. cit., p. 29, n. 1. 

* Acad., V, 697-698. 

* [bid., p. 675: “;Habréis los dos visto acaso/Por aqui un manso ligero . . . ?” 
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of autobiography to one element in the poet’s repertory of material 
available for any convenient literary application. 

Thus there is plenty of evidence to support Amado Alonso’s opin- 
ion, “‘Quiz4 no hay otro poeta en toda la literatura universal en quien 
vida y poesia se muestren tan amalgamadas, tan reciprocamente con- 
dicionadas y estimuladas como en Lope de Vega.’’* And it is easy to 
understand that, along with a number of fruitful speculations, this 
suggestive fact has excited many sterile and dangerous ones. Doubt- 
less Montesinos’ and Alda Croce* are justified in urging caution 
against “‘la insuficiente discrecién con que algunos eruditos han 
querido exprimir a la poesia de Lope jugo autobiogrdfico, especial- 
mente para el aspecto psicol6égico y sentimental.’’® Autobiograph- 
ical implications do enhance the aura of works that possess them, 
adding to the range of connotations that a poem, for instance, may 
have without reference to its more tangible intrinsic qualities.'"° At 
the same time, though it should neither be neglected nor pressed 
unduly, it is not only or primarily the sometimes questionable auto- 
biographical relevance of such recurring themes as the cordero manso 
that interests the student. Their most compelling aspect is the 
process of retention and development to which they are subjected 
and through which their creator seems in a sense to become their 
instrument, possessed and constrained to utterance by them. 

The process is nowhere more graphically revealed than in the 
complex of motives constituting the argument of La Dorotea, a com- 
plex which in its tenacity of survival and its adaptability to different 
kinds of treatment in prose and verse may be likened to those old 
“matters” of France, Britain, and Antiquity that captivated Western 
European writers for centuries. Except that tradition and develop- 
ment of the “matter of Dorotea’”’ are one man’s alone. 

This matter of Dorotea—to retain the term—derives from the 
same passionate episode in the poet’s external history as the cordero 
manso theme, the episode that was more productive of literature 
than any other in his life, fertile as many were. Its period of ges- 
tation is protracted. Only near the end of the author’s days does 


* “Vida y creacién en la Ifrica de Lope,”’ Cruz y Raya, enero de 1936, pp. 65-66. 

"See the opening of his “Lope, figura del donaire,” Cruz y Raya, febrero- 
marzo de 1935, pp. 53-85. 

* La “Dorotea” di Lope de Vega, Bari, 1940, especially ch. VI. 

* A. Alonso, op. cit., p. 66. 

‘© Ibid., p. 70: “Y el lector sensible a la poesia aplica su oido espiritual a estas 
frégiles y quietas construcciones de versos y siente, como un diapasén, en las 
fibras de su propia alma un hondo temblor, un especial timbre de son, que como 
todos los timbres esté formado por la suma acordada de numerosos sobretonos.”’ 
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it assume definitive shape in this “dltima de mis musas Dorotea,” 
without ever for long ceasing to preoccupy him, even when other 
matters might have been supposed to lie nearer the surface of his 
heart. For example, in phrasing the defense of the Nightingale in 
La Filomena (1621), “Lope no nos habla de Micaela de Lujan, ni de 
Marta de Nevares, ni de tantos otros apasionados momentos de su 
vida.’ Instead, what came first to mind was the story of his youth- 
ful amours with Elena Osorio, already treated more than thirty years 
before in Belardo el furioso and again to be told a decade later ir 
La Dorotea. 

But the brief résumé of La Filomena is not the only version of 
its subject to be found in the forty years and more that separate 
Belardo el furioso from the masterpiece of Lope’s old age. As Ren- 
nert and Castro point out, Lucindo’s narrative in La hermosura de 
Angélica incorporates the same theme; Vossler," after Rennert and 
Castro,“ observes a further parallel in the story told by the hermit 
Tirso in El peregrino en su patria; while Cirot and Croce’ call 
attention to still another version introduced in the novela La prudente 
venganza. And even the five do not exhaust the list, for the comedia 
La prueba de los amigos contains a further treatment of the argument, 
this time with the serious additions and modifications indicated by 
Professor Simpson in his study of the play’s sources.” One need 
hardly seek yet more possible manifestations in the author’s vast 
production before terming his concern with the subject obsessive. I 
know of no comparable theme—or aggregate of themes—that pre- 
occupied him nearly so much, and none found its last and definitive 
embodiment in so glorious a monument. An examination of these 
separate occurrences of the matter of Dorotea, chronological in so 
far as chronology can be established, must afford both a valuable 
insight into the creation of La Dorotea and a possible illumination of 
some problems in the history of that accién en prosa. 

I shall make no attempt to exhaust the literary reflections of 
Lope’s relations with Elena Osorio. To do so would involve going 
far afield to pursue several kinds of related material which no com- 
prehensive study of the matter of Dorotea could pass over, but which 
are of only secondary interest for the topic in hand. We possess, 

4 Rennert and Castro, Vida, p. 277. 

8 Ibid., pp. 151-152. 

4 1. de V. y su tiempo, Madrid, 1933, p. 173. 

“4 Op. cit., p. 159, n. 1. 


* “Valeur littéraire des nouvelles de L. de V.,” BH, 1926, XXVIII, 328, note. 
8 Op. cit., p. 61. 


17 “The Sources of L. de V.’s La prueba de los amigos,” Univ. of Calif. Publi- 
cations in Mod. Philol., 1930, XIV, 367-376. 
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for example, numerous lyrics in addition to the manso poems already 
mentioned, ultimately derived from the same episode in the writer’s 
life. Such are the familiar romances moriscos and Filis poems whose 
allusions, once undeciphered, are now evident.'* 

There are also many fragmentary echoes of the Dorotea theme in 
otherwise unrelated works. Thus a passage in La esclava de su galdn 
unmistakably links the Serafina of that comedia to the Marfisa of 
La Dorotea,* though La esclava de su galdn has little else in common 
with the dialogued novel. Likewise, the play Burlas de amor contains 
a fleeting reference to a lover’s libels on his beloved, though the plot 
as a whole is unconnected with La Dorotea.”® 

A final category of derivatives of the matter of Dorotea is harder 
to define, and as infinitely variable as the judgment of critics. It is 
that of works presumed to draw more comprehensively upon the 
original elements, but so far distorting and masking them as to render 
them for all practical purposes completely unrecognizable. Ricardo — 
del Arco y Garay examines a dozen or more comedias in which he 
detects everything from one or two casual echoes of the sort just 
described, to complete or nearly complete dramatizations of the 
Elena Osorio story." The latter include Belardo el furioso” and 
others whose themes are obviously related. But they include some, 


18 Typical samples may be found in Tomillo and Pérez Pastor, Proceso de L. 
de V., Madrid, 1901, pp. 80 ff., and in the selection by Montesinos of Lope’s verse 
on his Amores con Filis, proceso y destierro. Montesinos’s intreductory comments 
should also be consulted. Ch. IV and V of Entrambasaguas’s Vida de L. de V., 
Barcelona, 1936, give long and varied selections from the poems on Elena, and 
the corresponding section of his Vivir y crear de L. de V., I, Madrid, 1946, contains 
still more material. 

‘® Quoted by Entrambasaguas, pp. 489-490 of his article, “Un amor de Lope 
desconocido,” Féniz, Madrid, 1935, pp. 453-499. The passage (“Don Juan se 
crié conmigo . . . / Crecié el amor con la edad . . .”) strongly recalls the “Tenia 
vna hija de quinze afios . . .” of La Dorotea, Act IV, Sc. I, p. 185 of the Castro 
edition. (Following references to La Dorotea are to this edition, Madrid, Rena- 
cimiento, 1913.) Cf. also a passage in El verdadero amante (Ac., V, 609b), and 
another in El galdn escarmentado (Ac. N., I, 132b). 

* See Ricardo del Arco y Garay, La sociedad espafiola en las obras dramdticas 
de L. de V., Madrid, 1941, p. 191: Cotarelo had already noted this reference, as 
Sr. del Arco points out. Sr. del Arco himself finds further autobiographical 
allusions in the same comedia, and it may be that with patience one could squeeze 
out still more. So the following: “Un ciego amor, sefiora,/que ya ha seis afios que 
me enciende el pecho/pudo obligarme agora, /de vivos celos en su ardor deshecho, /a 
publicar venganza/viendo morir del todo mi esperanza. /Mas yo me vuelvo loco/de 
arrepentido, y lo que dije niego,” Ac. N., I, 68b. I quote this because I shall 
refer to it later. But the game can easily be carried beyond the point of diminish- 
ing returns. 

" Op. cit., pp. 173-193. 

® Ibid., pp. 185-187. 
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like La serrana de Tormes,* for whose presence the casual reader can 
not readily account. Similarly, Alda Croce would add La Arcadia, 
La Gatomaquia, and La nifia de plata to Lope’s versions of his Doro- 
tea argument,™ while Millé y Giménez regards not only La nifia de 
plata, but also La esclava de su galén and La discreta enamorada as 
related to it. Now in La nifia de plata the galdén decides to woo 
another lady when a powerful suitor displays interest in the dama of 
his heart. In La discreta enamorada a lady is abandoned for another 
when her admirer is disillusioned. But love rivalries and transfers 
of affection are not in themselves enough to affiliate a work with 
La Dorotea except in the most general way. If such works as these 
were indeed inspired by Lope’s amours with Elena Osorio, then the 
inspiration has suffered a series of sea changes in a process calling 
for a study apart. I do not wish to imply skepticism of such a 
process (I shall give an example of its functioning later); but only 
that in the complete metamorphosis of his theme Lope is working 
away from La Dorotea. And his working toward it is our present 
concern. 

Lyrical effusions and casual autobiographical references, then, 
are usually self-sufficient and, though the lyrical motives may be 
reiterated, point to nothing outside themselves. While if the highly 
metamorphosed versions of the Elena Osorio material point any- 
where, it is not in the direction of La Dorotea. I shall therefore 
confine myself to what may more strictly be denominated the pre- 
Doroteas, representatives of a tradition of their own within the 
larger Elena Osorio tradition in Lope’s work. To begin with, I shall 
sketch or quote from them, going little beyond comments about the 
broad outlines of their common plot as it occurs in each one. Later 
I shall examine selected typical examples of recurring details, sub- 
ordinate motives that became associated in Lope’s mind with his 
subject—for the most part quite early—, and kept emerging when- 
ever he had room to include them. Finally I shall draw certain 
conclusions with reference, among other things, to the nature of the 
mysterious “‘Ur-Dorotea’’ that still puzzles critics, and to the debated 
date of composition of La Dorotea itself. A generous volume might 
easily be devoted to a more thorough treatment of the subject. It 


*% Thid., pp. 188-191. 

“Op. cit., p. 61. On pp. 133-141 Signorina Croce cites echoes of one or 
another situation or expression related to the Dorotea material in various works. 

% See esp. n. 36, pp. 56-57 of “La juventud de L. de V.” in his Estudios de 
literatura espafiola, La Plata, 1928, pp. 33-79. Entrambasaguas, loc. cit. above, 
n. 19, rejects the parallel, except for the Serafina I spoke of. 
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may be that such a volume ought to be and eventually will be 
written. But it may be too that the greatest service to be rendered 
would consist of little more than bringing Lope’s own Doroteas 
together. The story of La Dorotea’s evolution is a fascinating one. 
But seldom has a story told itself so extraordinarily well. 


A 


For purposes of comparison, it may be advisable to start with a 
drastically condensed outline of the accién en prosa, in which the 
writer gave definitive shape to his absorbing theme. Reduced to 
its lowest terms, the essential argument of La Dorotea treats the 
decline and fall of Don Fernando’s love for Dorotea: 


The beautiful Dorotea, wife of the long-absent Ricardo, has for five 
years been devoted to the young poet Don Fernando. Beset by Teodora, 
her mother, by her own doubts of the future, and by solicitations of the 
hag Gerarda on behalf of the rich indiano Don Bela, she breaks with the 
lover who can offer only poverty and verses. But she breaks hesitatingly. 
His angry departure from Madrid leads her to attempt suicide, and only 
when he is gone does she accept Don Bela’s attentions. Fernando, mean- 
while, has called on his former mistress Marfisa for funds to assist his 
departure, for which he accounts by the fabricated story of having killed 
aman. He returns after three months and a reconciliation with Dorotea 
follows. For a while he shares her with Don Bela. But shame at his 
position and, perversely, the mere assurance of her love, finally put an 
end to his passion. A final rupture ensues. 

Fernando’s imprisonment and exile are foretold as a consequence of 
Dorotea’s anger, but do not form a part of the argument proper. Gerarda 
is killed in a freak accident and Don Bela also dies, ironically through no 
result of the principal action. Marfisa’s love helps Fernando to forget 
Dorotea. 


Go SS Pw @eaeeaFeFeeaget wm = YyVs 6hlh6w.ChlUYCUm 


o 


That the conception of this plot lay in the writer’s external his- 
tory was surmised** long before Tomillo and Pérez Pastor supplied 
their remarkable proof of the hypothesis.2”7 Don Fernando, they 
confirmed, was a literary counterpart of Lope de Vega, who had been 
tried and exiled as the author of libels attacking Elena Osorio and 
members of her family. Teodora’s original would thus be Inés 
Osorio, Elena’s mother. Don Bela has been less conclusively iden- 

*6 At least as early as 1817. Professor Morley has called my attention to an 
article in the Quarterly Review (London), XVIII, where (p. 43) the probable auto- 


biographical nature of La Dorotea is indicated. 
7 Op. cit. 
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tified,** and Marfisa, as we shall see, may partially correspond to 
Lope’s first wife, Isabel de Urbina. So that, of the characters men- 
tioned, possibly only Gerarda is a purely literary creation. 


B 


Whatever the date of the body of La Dorotea, the work was 
completed only a few weeks at most before official approvals were 
issued in May of 1632.2 With its publication in that year, Lope’s 
audience met the argument in recognizable form for at least the 
seventh time, as we haveseen. The first meeting may have occurred 
as much as forty-five years before in Belardo el furioso. 

This play remained unedited until Menéndez y Pelayo published 
it in Volume Five of the monumental Academy edition of Lope’s 
comedias with an introductory analysis pointing out the resemblance 
between its plot and that of La Dorotea. His analysis provides so 
complete and concise an idea of Belardo el furioso that I can do no 
better than abstract it:*° 


La accién de la primera jornada, aunque con leves variantes y nombres 
diversos, concuerda con la de la Dorotea, y viene a confirmar el cardcter 
rigurosamonte histérico de esta célebre novela dramAtica, y la identidad 
de su protagonista D. Fernando, con Lope, que aqui se presenta en escena 
con su bien conocido seudénimo pastoril de Belardo. Dorotea se llama en 
esta comedia Jacinta, la cual, pérfidamente aconsejada por un tfo-suyo 
Pinardo (no mas honesto personaje que la Gerarda de la novela), da ofdos 
a las proposiciones del rico labrador Nemoroso, y sacrifica a su antiguo 
amante Lope, que sélo podia pagarla en versos y papeles: 


4Cémo piensas pasar el frio invierno 

A lumbre de papeles y palabras? . . . 
De los que agora son més principales, 

Un mancebo que llaman Nemoroso, 

De hacienda y talle juntamente iguales, 
Tiene por cielo aquese rostro hermoso. . . . 
Si con honesta fe tu mano toca, 


** Don Bela may have been one of two brothers, D. Francisco or D. Juan 
Tomas Perrenot de Granvela. Rennert and Castro (op. cit., pp. 47-51) believe 
he represents D. Francisco, rather than the D. Juan Tomds with whom Tomillo 
and Pérez Pastor had identified him. J. Millé y Giménez, “Lope en la ‘Armada 
Invencible,’”” RHi, 1922, LVI, 356-395, summarizes the evidence (pp. 363-373), 
finds it inconclusive, and refuses to commit himself to one rather than the other. 
Here, so far as I know, the matter rests, though both brothers continue to be 
mentioned. 

*® Montesinos, in Poesias liricas, II, 72. 

* Acad., V, \xii-lxiv. 
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Si le muestras amor, aunque forzado, 

Y en darle algdn contento no eres loca, 
Mira esos montes llenos de ganado, 

Que desde aqui parecen blanca nieve, .. . 

Que hacerte duefio suyo amor le mueve. . 
Este es amor, aquésta si que es prenda; 

Y no que por seguir a un pobre y roto, 

Una loca mujer las suyas venda. . . . 

Tan interesados argumentos acaban por convencer a la liviana Jacinta, 
que se separa de Belardo después de una escena de celos y fingido des- 
mayo. El desesperado pastor trata de ausentarse del valle, y con no 
mayor delicadeza que el protagonista de la Dorotea, acude, en busca de 
recursos para el viaje, a la generosidad de otra mujer, a quien hab{ia 
querido antes que a Jacinta. La Marfisa de la Dorotea se llama aqui 
Cristalina. . . . 

Belardo, pues, se presenta a su antigua dama, pretextando que tiene 
que huir a Italia por haber matado en una pendencia aun hombre... . 

La afligida Cristalina cae en el lazo que le tienden las falsas palabras 
de Belardo, y le da dinero para la fuga: 

Ve luego, que en la ventana 
Me hallards de buena gana; 
Echaréte una cadena 
Y una bolsa de oro llena; 

Que soy necia y no villana. 

Por esta sucinta exposicién del primer acto, se ver4 patente la seme- 
janza, o mds bien la identidad entre el argumento de ambas obras. 
Quizé por ser tanta, condené Lope al olvido este primer bosquejo, después 
de haberle utilizado para una de sus obras maestras. .. . 


Hereafter the comedia turns off down the bypath of the hero’s 
madness and final reconciliation with Jacinta. (The indulgent Cris- 
talina is compliant enough to accept a match with Nemoroso.) 
Further important likenesses with La Dorotea are not so far absent 
as Menéndez y Pelayo’s résumé might indicate, but these will be 
discussed later. . 

The second in order of the pre-Doroteas is probably Lucindo’s 
narrative in Canto XIX of La hermosura de Angélica, published in 
1602; though the possibility exists that this passage actually ante- 
dates Belardo el furioso. Thus Morley and Bruerton do not quarrel 
with Montesinos’s approximate date of 1588 for the play, but do 
leave a margin for placing it as late as 1595;*' while Lope claimed to 
have worked on the Angélica during the expedition of the Armada 


* Chronology, pp. 138-139. 
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in the same year of 1588," and the Lucindo stanzas may belong to 
its very earliest portions. This is the opinion of Castro, who believes 
that the pseudonym Lucindo was in all likelihood a later addition,* 
dating from the period of Lope’s amours with Camila Lucinda. 

On the other hand, it is not inconceivable that Belardo el furioso 
was composed even before 1588, that is to say, before any part of 
La hermosura de Angélica. Buchanan tentatively dated the play 
1587,% a year Arjona found no reason to question,™ and one also 
admissible in the light of the Morley-Bruerton researches. It will be 
seen in a moment that the Lucindo narrative mentions imprisonment 
and exile, details known to be, in this context, autobiographical; and, 
further, that it is contrived to appear to have been recited from a 
banishment whose counterpart in the author’s life had scarcely com- 
menced until the Armada’s return; while Belardo el furioso ends with 
a reconciliation of Belardo and Jacinta, literary versions of Lope and 
Elena Osorio. This reconciliation we shall find normally present in 
later treatments of the theme, but normally followed also either by 
the imprisonment and banishment of La hermosura de Angélica, or by 
a final separation of the lovers in some other form. If one were 
tempted to a rash pressing of autobiographical implications, Belardo 
el furioso’s unique stopping with a reconciliation might be interpreted 
to mean not only that this comedia antedates those treatments of the 
subject that go beyond this point—surely at least a reasonable inter- 
pretation—, but that it was composed before the unhappy sequel 
occurred in reality; perhaps that it was actually composed to cele- 
brate that reconciliation in the presumably short interval it lasted, 
quite possibly in 1587. 

Without corroboration, however, this last argument is none too 
persuasive. Nor need one go to such lengths to put Belardo el 
furioso before the relevant passage of La hermosura de Angélica. 
Much of the poem was demonstrably composed a good deal later 


* On the date of composition of La hermosura de Angélica, consult J. Millé y 
Giménez, “Apuntes para una bibliografia de las obras no dramAticas atribuidas 
a L. de V.,” RHi, 1928, LXXIV, 363-364, and the same author’s Estudios de 
literatura espafiola, cited above (n. 25), pp. 281-282. I return to this subject 
below. 

*“‘Alusiones a Micaela Lujdn en las obras de L. de V.,” RFE, 1918, V, 
256-292: “Este pasaje debe ser, pues, de los primitivos del poema. Lo que es 
probable que corresponda a la época posterior es el seudénimo de Lucindo”’ 
(p. 285). 

*% The Chronology of L. de V.’s Plays (Univ. of Toronto Studies, Philological 
Series, No. 6), 1922, p. 23. 

* “La introduccién del gracioso en el teatro de L. de V.,” HR, 1939, VII, 19. 
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than 1588, and we may wonder if it is not simpler to assume that the 
name Lucindo really does situate this character’s narrative within 
the Camila Lucinda period of the author’s life. The Filomena 
account discussed below was written during his liaison with Marta 
de Nevares, and is only one evidence of many that being in love with 
one woman never prevented Lope from indulging in poetic reminis- 
cences of an earlier love for another.** Though we cannot discount 
entirely the possibility that the reverse order is the true one, there- 
fore, the use of the name Lucindo, in conjunction with the unique 
dénouement of Belardo el furioso, enables us to accept as a working 


hypothesis the chronological order of comedia first, Lucindo recital 
second. 


The essential part of this recital follows :*” 


Amé furiosamente, amé tan loco 

como lo sabe el vulgo, que me tuvo 
por faébula gran tiempo, y en tan poco 
que muchas veces por llorarme estuvo. 
Ahora a mil despechos me provoco 

de ver lo que una Circe me detuvo, 
habiendo yo pasado otras sirenas 

de tanto engafio y artificio llenas. 


Y aunque pudiera yo por su ponzofia 
como unicornio entrar seguramente, 
cuya rara virtud desemponzofia 

el veneno del dspid en la fuente, 

por imitar a Pan, no en la zampofia 
sino en la fruta de la negra frente, 

no quise hacer tan d4spera experiencia, 
que no es comin a todos la paciencia. 


Fufme, ausentéme, no ligero y suelto, 
que la cadena y grillos arrastrando, 
por dondequiera de su lazo envuelto, 
mis fugitivos pies iban mostrando. 
Mas pudo tanto el dnimo resuelto 

que al mar llegaron, otro mar llorando, 
en cuya orilla de aquel rostro ingrato, 
no el verdadero, sepulté el retrato. 


%* “Baste decir . . . que la imagen de Elena Osorio persiste fija a través de 
la fase amorosa de Micaela y llega hasta la de Marta de Nevares, la postrera del 
poeta.” (R. del Arco y Garay, op. cit., p. 174a.) 

37 Obras sueltas, II, 322-325. 
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Pensaba yo que de prolija ausencia 
fueran tres meses suficiente cura 

para poder volver a su presencia 

sin miedo alguno de mayor locura. 
Mas cuando en la sutil convalescencia 
a comer el enfermo se aventura 
aquello de que estuvo tan al cabo, 

ni su ganancia ni mi vuelta alabo. 


Hallo que en otros gustos se desvela 

de un bello Adonis, o mintié la fama; 
celoso yo, como en su fin la vela, 

vuelvo en mi fuego muerto a alzar la llama. 
Entonces ella, o fuese por cautela, 
esfuérzase a fingir que me desama, 

y yo a mostrarme alegre y apacible, 
encubriendo mis celos, si es posible. 


{Qué te diré de la llaneza nuestra, 

tan sin respeto y paternal recato 

el tiempo que la suerte alegre y diestra 
favorecié nuestro amoroso trato? 

Pero del pafio difirié la muestra... . 


Ibame al campo a descansar mis males, 
en cuya soledad enternecia 

Arboles, rfos, montes, animales, 

y cuantas aves en el aire habfa. 

Y como destas ansias desiguales 

llegé la voz a la enemiga mfa, 

no sé qué le movié, que el muerto fuego 
se vié salir de las cenizas luego. 


Lloré conmigo, habléme tiernamente, 

y al fin volvimos al primero trato. 

Mas luego, jestrafia cosa!, mi accidente 
ces6, vengado de su pecho ingrato. 


Miré unos ojos cuya luz ardiente 

el sol no la mirara sin recato; 

y poco a poco aquel su amor me atrevo 
a trasladar en otro papel nuevo. 


Que como siempre amor buscé venganzas, 
y son todas sus tretas por el filo, 
padganse bien mudanzas con mudanzas. .. . 
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Cuando en quererme el alma desvelaba, 
yo en adorar a quien le di la mfa, 

de suerte que obligarme procuraba, 

y yo olvidalla cuanto mdés podia— 

pues cuando ya de todo punto estaba 

su alma ardiendo y mi memoria fria, 

yo la dejé del todo y fufme a aquella 

que fué para salvar mi nave estrella. .. . 


Mas como la mujer menospreciada 

los dientes vuelve al que halagé primero, 
como suele la vibora pisada 

asiendo el pie del cazador ligero, 

celosa, melancélica y burlada 

de mi pecho fingido y lisonjero, 

que me maten procura, y finalmente 
vivo por ella de mi bien ausente. 


C4rcel injusta con destierro largo 

sufr{ para vengar mis enemigos, 
admitiendo mejor que mi descargo 

la inicua falsedad de los testigos. 

Dejé la patria, aunque con llanto amargo, 


vendido de mis {ntimos amigos, 
_ en que he tenido tan contraria estrella 
que el que me debe mds mds me atropella. 


Aquf los cielos quieren que reporte 
mi vida .. . 


D 


Lope’s third and fourth versions of the matter of Dorotea are 
both assigned to 1604, the autograph manuscript of La prueba de los 
amigos bearing the date September 12, and El peregrino en su patria 
having been published in that year. But the preliminaries of the 
latter show it to have been completed in 1603, so that none of the 
questions arise here that arose about the order of the first two 
treatments. 

The third version, then, is introduced into the second book of 
El peregrino, when the hermit Tirso addresses the pilgrims ascending 
Montserrat: “Os quiero contar una historia sacada de los libros de 
mi juventud a los veinte capftulos de mis afios.’** He recalls how 
he fell in love with ‘‘Aurelia, libre en sus costumbres y de aquel 
género de vida que describen en sus fabulas Terencio y Plauto. . . .* 

8 Obras suelias, V, 122. 

* Thid. 
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Era finalmente gallarda sobre todo encarecimiento, de ingenio claro y 
atrevido, a quien con el buen natural habfa hecho diestro la expe- 
riencia.””*° At first he shares her favors with other admirers, though 
his special position becomes recognized, and the others leave when 
he makes his appearance. This Aurelia’s maids disapprove, “porque 
les parecia que espantaba aquella multitud de pdjaros que daban 
provecho.’** Their fears prove well founded, as Aurelia is obliged 
to reduce her expenses, and her poor lover to sponge off friends and 
parents. But “la vida que pasfébamos . . . , juzgadla de veinte afios 
que yo tenia, y pocos mds Aurelia.” . . . No pude yo pensar jamés 
que en tan breve camino como habfa desde mi casa a la suya gastara 
yo cinco afios.”“ Aurelia is finally brought to accept the attentions 
of Feliciano. One night the narrator knocks while Feliciano is in 
Aurelia’s bed. Aurelia sends her visitor away with a pretext, and 
admits the newcomer. However, a jealous lady betrays to Feliciano 
that the intruder was not Aurelia’s husband, as she had said, but a 
rival. Unsuccessful in winning back Feliciano, this lady, Menandra, 
then reveals to Tirso that Aurelia still favors the wealthier man. In 
revenge each against his betrayer, Tirso and Menandra now feign 
love. Aurelia is frantic with rage: ‘‘Mas sobre tan declarada ofensa, 
antes ayudé a mi olvido el verla rendida, que movié pensamiento a 
fiarme de ella; que mejor se escapa del lazo de tales mujeres un 
hombre con desengafio de que es amado, que con certidumbre de 
que es aborrecido.”“ In order to escape her pursuit, Tirso joins a 
religious order, only to abandon it and return to his old love. The 
two leave Spain. In peril from a storm at sea on their return, they 
promise a life of religious devotion, a vow that both fulfill, Aurelia in 
an order, Tirso in his hermit’s retreat. 

Despite its confining brevity, the Peregrino version is extraordi- 
narily interesting on a number of scores. Notably, this is the first 
time the author abandons the pastoral tone and turns to prose, a 
transition that seems suddenly to impart a greater reality to his 
narrative. It is also the first time he makes his heroine frankly a 
courtesan and openly puts his hero into the degrading position of 
sharing her favors with others. And through the few lines he takes 
to tell his story runs a gust of passion not yet felt, and not again to 
be felt before La Dorotea. Aurelia is a figure of rudimentary con- 

Loc. cit., p. 123. 

“ Tbid. 

# Ibid., p. 124. 

*® Tbid., p. 125. 

“ Ibid., p. 128. 
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tours, needing untold development before emerging as the final 


Dorotea. But in spirit she is perhaps nearer that goal than any of 
her counterparts. - 


Like Aurelia, the central female character of La prueba de los 
amigos is frankly a courtesan, for the first time bearing the name 
Dorotea. Her servant, incidentally, is Clara, as she is in La Dorotea; 
and the name Ricardo, given in the novel to the heroine’s absent 
husband, is in the comedia assigned to her lover. Of the Dorotea of 
La prueba de los amigos, Professor Fichter queries: ‘‘Did Lope recall 
that in Timoneda’s Los Menemnos—Plautus’s Menaechmi in Spanish 
dress—the courtesan (Erotium in the original) is also named Doro- 
tea? The possibility is not so remote, when we observe that Lope, 
in portraying Dorotea, was reminded of the meretriz of Latin com- 
edy. . . .”“ He wonders further “whether Lope may have had the 
same reason for selecting the name Dorotea for the heroine of his 
great autobiographic prose work, La Dorotea. Probably not.” Yet, 
whether or not Lope had Timoneda’s Dorotea in mind, he went on 
to use the name again in La prudente venganza, as we shall see. So 
that, despite his abandonment of it in La Filomena, apparently his 
next treatment of the theme, one may consider it definitively linked 
to the Elena Osorio character from La prueba de los amigos on.** 

In this play the now familiar plot is in some respects very seri- 
ously modified. Indeed as Professor Simpson points out,*’ the main 
outline of La prueba de los amigos is borrowed from the completely 
unrelated theme of Bojardo’s Timone, and recounts how the spend- 
thrift hero squanders his inheritance, is chastened in his need by the 
ingratitude of erstwhile sycophants, and is ultimately enabled to 
confound them. 


“ El sembrar en buena tierra, ed. William L. Fichter, New York, 1944, p. 21, 
n. 2. A quotation from La prueba follows (“. . . una cierta Dorotea/que es 
naturaleza fea/con ella, en la opinién mfa:/discreta, picara, grave,/decidora, 
limpia, vana,/cuanto en una cortesana/de Plauto o Terencio cabe”) which should 
be compared with the “Aurelia, libre en sus costumbres y de aquel género de vida 
que describen en sus faébulas Terencio y Plauto . . .” ete., quoted above from El 
peregrino. 

** Professor Fichter (ibid.) also comments: “It is not without interest, too, 
that in La Dorotea, the name is made to do double duty, as it were, the anagram 
Teodora serving for the acrimonious, mercenary mother of Dorotea.”” It is worth 
noting that Cueva, in El infamador, applied the name Teodora to a Celestina 
figure, and that Lope, apart from La Dorotea, used it at least twice for similar 
characters: in La nifia de plata, for an aunt who connives at the seduction of her 
niece; in El galdn Castrucho, for a purer Celestina-Gerarda type. 

*" Op. cit., pp. 367-370. 
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With surprising ingenuity, however, the dramatist manages to 
weave into this seemingly unpromising fabric many threads eventu- 
ally woven into La Dorotea; in fact more this time, with the scope of 
a three-act comedia to work in, than the narrower frame of the two 
preceding and two following versions admitted. Thus the wealthy 
heir Feliciano requires to be despoiled, and his principal despoiler is 
Dorotea; he requires to be delivered in the end, and the instrument 
of his deliverance is his discarded mistress Leonarda, repudiated in 
favor of Dorotea, but willing nevertheless to sell her jewels to obtain 
his release from prison: in short as pure a Cristalina-Marfisa figure 
as the altered plot allowed. 

The altered plot did not in this case allow an authentic parallel to 
the relationship of Belardo vis-d-vis Nemoroso or of Don Fernando 
vis-d-vis Don Bela. Or so it appears at first glance. Through his 
prodigality, Feliciano is able to win venal favors from Dorotea, but 
her love belongs to the parasitic soldier Ricardo. The latter begins 
as a stock figure comparable to the Castrucho of El galén Castrucho 
until, abruptiy changing, he falls in love with Leonarda and is killed 
by Feliciano while attempting to avenge her. 

This turn of plot is necessary for the development of the Timone 
argument: Feliciano’s already dire straits have to be aggravated, 
the loyalty of his supposed friends has to be tested, and Ricardo’s 
death achieves these ends. Yet if the situation from which the inci- 
dent arises seems equally unrelated to the Dorotea material, then 
the appearance is misleading. True, the relationship of this situation 
to La Dorotea itself is at least not strikingly evident; but its relation- 
ship to the Peregrino version of the story is clear. In the latter, it 
was the penniless Tirso who occupied the center of the stage. Feli- 
ciano—even the name is identical—was a wholly uncharacterized 
intruder, present only to be dismissed by Aurelia when Tirso came 
to her door. In La prueba de los amigos, Feliciano has come to the 
fore, but is similarly spirited away when the poor lover, Ricardo, 
arrives.** The exigencies of the Timone plot seem to have imposed 
a reversal of their relative importance, but the two figures have not 
lost their identity. Ricardo is unmistakably related to the Belardo- 
Tirso-Don Fernando figure of the matter of Dorotea, Feliciano to its 
Nemoroso-Don Bela; though he has now taken over some attributes 
of his rival, attributes of which the most important is a discarded 
mistress corresponding to Cristalina and Marfisa. 

This mistress, Leonarda, is a most profitable figure to explore. 


“8 Ed. L. B. Simpson, Berkeley (Univ. of Calif. Press), 1934. The incident 
occurs in Act I. References to the play are to this edition. 
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Like much else in La prueba de los amigos, the shift whereby she is 
snatched from the poor lover, the Belardo-Don Fernando character 
with whom she has hitherto been associated, and with whom—in 
view of the autobiographical nature of Lope’s subject matter—one 
might have supposed her inseparably linked, may appear to have 
been imposed by the exigencies of plot. This is true, if at all, toa 
minor degree only, as a thoughtful glance at the Peregrino episode 
will reveal. There, it might have been said, lay the essence of La 
Dorotea, some decades before La Dorotea existed; but with the strik- 
ing difference that while it contained Menandra, a lay figure intro- 
duced solely to arouse Aurelia’s jealousy, it completely lacked a 
counterpart for Marfisa. For, little as one knew about Menandra, 
that little—it was hardly more than her position as the rich man’s 
mistress—sufficed to prove her unrelated to Marfisa. 

This conclusion would have been false. So much is shown by the 
Leonarda of La prueba de los amigos, who contrives to be simultane- 
ously an indubitable Marfisa and a counterpart of Menandra, the 
rich man’s mistress. From which one true conclusion follows, 
that the colorless Menandra of El peregrino is also a variant of 
Cristalina-Marfisa; and another, that the transfer of Leonarda from 
the poor lover to the rich one in La prueba de los amigos was not 
what it seemed, an adjustment of the Dorotea theme to the Timone 
plot, since the change had already occurred in the Peregrino. In- 
stead, it represents an experiment in regrouping the four basic char- 
acters of the matter of Dorotea. It may be wondered whether Lope, 
had he undertaken to compose La Dorotea around 1603-1604, would 
have embodied this redisposition. But the experiment was aban- 
doned, and later versions of the theme return to the original rela- 
tionships. The 1603-1604 departure remains only a fascinating 
exception. And perhaps a useful object lesson on the extent to 
which Lope felt free to deform experienced reality for literary pur- 
poses. In fact, since we are dealing with Cristalina-Marfisa, it may 
not be an unpardonable digression to return for a moment to La 
hermosura de Angélica to reinforce the point. 

Like Menandra and Leonarda, the counterpart of Cristalina- 
Marfisa in La hermosura de Angélica departs from the type. This 
time the departure consists in her portrayal as a new arrival on the 
scene, rather than as an old flame recalled to administer new comfort. 
Castro at first identified her with Micaela Lujdn,* a natural identi- 
fication, inasmuch as Lucindo recites the passage. Later he revised 
the opinion, expressing the view that she was probably based upon 


Vida, pp. 151-152. 
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Isabel de Urbina.*® Most scholars will agree, particularly as the 
corresponding figure in the Filomena version of the narrative—dis- 
cussed below—occupies much the same position. Yet it is worth 
observing that this is the most flexible of the four constant characters 
of the theme: Don Fernando, Dorotea, Don Bela, and Marfisa, to 
call them by the names they bear in La Dorotea. Thrice, in Belardo 
el furioso, La prueba de los amigos, and La Dorotea, she is an old love 
loved anew; twice, in Angélica and Filomena, she is a new one; once, 
in El peregrino, she is on the verge of losing her identity; and once, 
in La prudente venganza, she is missing altogether. In all likelihood 
“Marfisa, una de las figuras de mayor verdad poética de toda la 
accién en prosa,” is not an accurate portrait of any real woman, 
though she is as valuable an index as any of Lope’s capacity for a 
thorough “Literarisierung des Lebens.””™! 

Meanwhile it should be remarked that in La prueba de los amigos 
this Literarisierung is applied to contemporary Madrid, in such a 
fashion that the greater reality of the Peregrino episode with respect 
to its predecessors is far outdistanced. Not only atmosphere, but 
attitudes as well, and also verbal expression leap forward to anticipate 
La Dorotea. So Feliciano’s servant Galindo, alert to the snares laid 


for his master, is somewhat more than an embryonic Laurencio. So 
Leonarda may protest: 


Los hombres eso quereys; 
lo que es de otros sienpre amais, 
de lo que solos gozays 
poca estimacion hazeys. 

Celos os hazen querer; 
lagrimas mucho os enfadan; 
lo que las libres agradan 
cansa vna onrrada muger. 

La conpetengia os abrasa, 
las trayciones os afinan, 
los desdenes os ynclinan, 
y el ver mucha gente en casa;* 


59 See p. 285 of the article cited in n. 33 above. In the article cited in my n. 
19, Entrambasaguas identified Marfisa with a certain Maria de Aragén, subse- 
quently correcting himself (RFE, 1941, XXV, 103-108). See Francisco Vindel, 
Por el honor de Lope de Vega . . . y Portocarrero, Madrid, 1941, for another 
version of an unfortunate incident, with pertinent bibliography. 

5! Leo Spitzer’s title of a study (Bonn, 1932) on La Dorotea. The quotation 
on Marfisa is from p. 65 of Montesinos’ article cited in n. 7. 

8 Prueba, p. 26. 
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and her protest will prefigure Marfisa’s: ‘‘;O mugeres honradas! jqué 
poco merecéis el amor de tales hombres! A éstos no les obliga la 
virtud ni el recogimiento, sino los tiros, los agrauios, los zelos, las 
competencias, las temas y los desprecios.’”™ And when Clara of 
the comedia asks: . 
Para que quieres este ombre 

que te juega quanto tienes, 

si oy a ser rogada vienes 

de un rico tan gentilonbre?, 


Dorotea, having earlier exclaimed, ‘‘;Qual oro, triste de mi,/se puede 
ygualar al gusto?’’™ replies: 


Dexame con mi pasion. 
Tirano es amor, no es rey; 
y, asi, en el gusto no ay ley, 
ni en la muger elecgion.® 


Both situation and language, we shall find, have their parallels 
elsewhere. 
After this, the next two pre-Doroteas in a way represent a back- 


ward step in the line of development, though the second of them has 
its own great contribution to make. 


(To be continued) 


Epwin 8. Morsy 
University of California 


53 Dorotea, p. 243. 
% Prueba, p. 44. 
5% Tbid., pp. 46-47. 





THE FIRST PRINTING OF CADALSO’S 
NOCHES LUGUBRES 


N his exhaustive and illuminating article entitled “El problema de 
las Noches Ligubres,”’ ! D. Juan Antonio Tamayo deals with all 
the questions that have been raised in recent years regarding the 
date and text of first printing, authorship, and authenticity of 
Cadalso’s brief prose dialogue. Moreover, Sr. Tamayo reveals the 
existence of an unknown edition of the Noches which was included 
in a Misceldnza . . .2 published six years before the edition of 1798, 
hitherto considered to be the first. He is careful to add, however, 
that there must have been a version even earlier than 1792 since the 
editor of the Misceldnea states that all the works printed in this 
volume had been seen before. “Es de esperar, pues,’”’ concludes 
Tamayo, “que un nuevo hallazgo nos proporcione algin dia una 
edicién de dicha obra todavia anterior. . . .”’* The subject of the 
present article is precisely that “hallazgo’”’ of an earlier edition, 
which is probably the first printing of Cadalso’s Noches ligubres. 

In the Correo de Madrid, vol. VI, we find the Noches in four 
instalments: Noche primera, Dec. 16, 1789; Noche segunda, divided 
between the issues of Dec. 26 and Dec. 30, 1789; and Noche tercera, 
Jan. 6, 1790.5 After discovering this version, it seems quite natural, 
almost inevitable that it should have been printed in the Correo de 
Madrid where the Cartas marruecas also first appeared. Besides, 


1 Revista de bibliografia nacional, 1943, fasc. 4, Madrid, 1943. 

2 Misceldnea erudita de piezas escogidas : de elocuencia, poesia, &c, Ya publicadas, 
Ya inéditas. Tomo I. Alcald, en la Oficina de la Real Universidad, MDCCXCII. 

® Noches Liigubres,/ por el coronel/ D. Josef Cadalso,/ imitando/ el estilo de 
las que escribié en Inglés el Doetor Young/ Con superior permiso/ Barcelona: en 
la imprenta de Sastres/ afio de MDCCXCVIII. 

* Op. cit., p. 5. 

5 As usual at the time, the author’s name did not appear with the text; but 
it did appear in the Index of the volume containing the second night: Noche 
Segunda de Cadahalso, 2580; the other entries are: Noche ligubre a imitacion de 
las de Ioung, 2563; Conclusion de la noche segunda, 2597; and Noche tercera, 2614. 
Tamayo’s inductive reasoning (p. 17) could not have been more accurate cr pre- 
cise: “. . . esta hipotética primera edicién de la obrita que nos ocupa saldria en 
los afios que corren entre 1785 y 1792. . . .” 

6 From Feb. 14 to July 25, 1789. Tamayo reprints this text in his edition of 
the Cartas marruecas (in Cldsicos Castellanos, Madrid, 1935) and explains his 
preference of this version to those adopted in earlier editions (pp. 46 ff.) 
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the editor of the review gives us a clue in his note preceding the first 
Carta (in the number of Feb. 14, 1789), in which he explains how he 
happens to have the manuscripts of Cadalso and why he is printing 
them: 


La memoria del célebre Sefior de Cadalso nos compele cada dia a mayores 
motivos de gratitud. Un oficial de mérito ... me remitié las poesfas 
inéditas del autor de estas cartas y me ha ofrecido entregar la coleccién 
completa que para en su poder. Pero respecto que varios sugetos estan 
impacientes porque no las publico, lo executo desde hoy. . . . 


Actually, some of the manuscripts must have been in the editor’s 
possession for some time, since the issue of July 30, 1788, carries a 
Carta de Gazel 4 Ben-Beley without the name of the author or any 
indication as to the work from which it is taken; it is Carta XLV, 
the letter from Barcelona, in a version that varies considerably from 
those that have been printed. A number of Cadalso’s poems appear 
in the Correo before and after the printing of the complete Cartas 
marruecas.’ And in the number for Nov. 11, 1789, we find the 
Elegia * written by Feniso, that is, the Conde de Norofia, a friend of 
Cadalso’s who fought with him at the siege at Gibraltar and could, 
therefore, give at first hand the details of his tragic death. It is 
entirely likely that the Conde de Norofia acquired Cadalso’s manu- 
scripts at that time and gave them to the editor of the Correo for 
publication. The editor, physician, and man of letters, D. Manuel 
Casal (y Aguado), who wrote under the pseudonym of D. Lucas 
Aleman y Aguado, frequently printed unedited poems by Meléndez 
Valdés, Fr. Diego Gonzdlez * and other poets less well known. It 
was, in fact, his expressed purpose to bring to public notice works 
that otherwise might only have circulated in manuscript among a 


7 The poems printed are, first in 1788: Poesias inéditas del Coronel Don Josef 
Cadalso con motivo de haber encontrado en Salamanca un nuevo poeta con 
exquisito gusto, particularmente en las composiciones tiernas (dedicated to Melén- 
dez Valdés and beginning: “Ya no verdn, O Tormes . . . ,” and “Sigue con dulce 
lira . . .””) on Nov. 12; then on Nov. 22, Saficos-Adonicos a Venus and on Dec. 3, 
Letrillas pueriles. After this, the poems appear with the signature Dalmiro A. 8. 
and are: on Oct. 10, Letrilla; Oct. 31, Silva; Dec. 19, Liras; and in 1790 two Eglogas, 
on March 10 and 17. 

8 Elegia a la muerte del Coronel Don Josef Cadahalso, Comandante de Esqua- 
dron del Regimiento de Caballeria de Borbon. . .-. 

*For example, on Dec. 12, 1786, the since celebrated Invectiva contra un 
murciélago, por el R. P. Fr. Diego Gonzilez . . . “bien conocido en el dia por su 
exquisito gusto, selecta erudicion, ingenio vivo, naturalidad y entusiasmo para la 
poesia.” 
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few friends.’° The editor invites authors to send their contributions 
to him or to hand them to the blind vendors of the review on the 
streets of Madrid." 

It is extremely tempting to conclude the description of the cir- 
cumstances under which the Noches ligubres first appeared, with a 
theory about the famous letter by a friend of Cadalso which was 
copied by Gallardo and published by the Marqués de Valmar, 
namely, that the letter was written by the Conde de Norofia to 
Aguado-Casal, at the latter’s request, when he was reading the 
manuscript of the Noches with a view to publishing it, or perhaps 
shortly after he had published it.” The author of the letter says 
that he is sending the information he has been able to gather so that 
‘pueda usted leer con mds conocimiento y satisfaccién ese apreciable 
manuscrito’’; since the manuscript in question is that of the Noches 
ligubres, our theory may not be too hazardous. 

This letter, together with several references by Cadalso in the 
Cartas marruecas and in his Poesias, has traditionally been the basis 
for considering Cadalso the author of the Noches ligubres. The 
attribution was questioned by Guillermo Dfaz-Plaja when he re- 
printed from the Diario de Barcelona, 1793, a “Noche ligubre,” 
which he held to be a version of the Noche primera, a version earlier 
than that of the first edition hitherto known, that of 1798." His 
arguments are, one by one, examined and refuted by Tamayo," who 
concludes most convincingly that the Diario de Barcelona text by 
“El Catalan Melancélico” was merely the result of a shameless 
plagiarism and that the Noches ligubres were written by Cadalso. 
If any doubt were left, it would certainly be dispelled by the fact 


1° “Quién no ve, que muchas producciones apreciables y dignas de darse a la 
luz ptblica, ya por su originalidad y rareza, ya por su utilidad y ventajas, circulan 
por unos dias solamente entre un cortisimo niimero de personas que rodean al 
genio que las produce, y luego se sepultan en el olvido. . . . Por consiguiente, 
facilitar que se publiquen, puede ser muy ttil al Publico.” 

“ Which may explain why the review was originally called Correo de los 
Ciegos de,Madrid; it became Correo de Madrid in number 51, April 28, 1787. 

2 The year for this letter given by Valmar was 1791, but we do not know on 
what basis he or Gallardo decided on that date. The cryptic initials printed at 
the end of the letter are: ““M. A.-Ag.° (sic) D*. Ca. . . .” They could conceiv- 
ably stand for Manuel Aguado-Aguado Casal, or even for Maria Alvarez (the 
full name of the Conde de Norofia was Mas Maria de Nava Alvarez de Norofia)- 
Aguado Casal. For the letter, cf. Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, LXI, pp. 247- 
248. 

8 Introduccién al romanticismo espafiol, 2* ed., Madrid, 1942; cf. Appendix 
number 2, pp. 249-282. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 5-20. 
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that the work was one of several by Cadalso printed at the same time 
in the Correo de Madrid by the editor who announces his intention 
of printing the unpublished works of that author after explaining 
how the manuscripts had come into his possession. 

In comparing later editions “ with the original Correo version of 
the Noches ligubres, we find a number of orthographical and gram- 
matical corrections,'* a few significant deletions, and, most striking 
of all, from 1817 and 1818 on, a conclusion added to the Noche 
tercera which is almost twice as long as the original text. 

It is clear that the editor of the Correo de Madrid version, in 
1789-90, considered that he was printing the complete work, for 
not only did he print a period after the last words, ‘“andemos, 
amigo, andemos,”’ but also the words: ‘Fin de la Tercera Noche.” 
On the other hand, the editions of 1792, 1798 ard 1803 end with 
suspension dots; the editor of the first states that the work has been 
printed before, while the editor of the 1798 (Sastres) edition implies 
that he is making it available to the public for the first time.” The 
1798 edition has one important textual variant at the end of the 
Noche primera: 


Correo de Madrid 1798, Sastres 
pronto volveré a tu tumba, te pronto volveré a mi casa, descan- 
llevaré a mi casa, descansards en sardsenun lecho junto al mio... 
un lecho junto al mfo . . . 


The deletion obviously removes the too specific reference to the 
disinterment of the corpse. This slight change is one of a series of 
deletions and additions made by subsequent editors which all serve 
the purpose of softening the shock of the original. The editor of the 
Correo de Madrid probably respected the text of the manuscript he 


used but even he added a footnote to attenuate Cadalso’s cynical 
pessimism.!® 


1% We have collated the Correo version with those of the editions of 1798, 
1803, 1804, 1817, 1818; we have not seen those of 1792 and 1815 cited by. Tamayo. 

16 As, for example, azadén for hazadén, hundirse for undirse, frecuentes for 
freqiientes, desperté for disperté, etc. 

17 “Aun quando no nos hubiese dexado otro testimonio que el de las Noches 
higubres, bastara para acreditar su talento, y juzgo se le haria un agravio mani- 
fiesto si se las privara de la luz piblica.” 

18 When Cadalso says: “Un padre! nos engendran por su gusto. . . nos 
abandonan por vicios suyos . . . ,”’ an asterisk refers to this note: “Esta moralidad 
se ha de entender de los malos padres, y del mismo modo las siguientes.” This 
note has been reprinted in subsequent editions as a note by the author, but it 
sounds much more like D. Lucas Aleman y Aguado, alias D. Manuel Casal. 
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With the 1803 and 1804 editions,’® we reach a new stage in the 
evolution of the text of the Noches ligubres. In the note preceding 
the text, which repeats otherwise the note of 1798, we read for the 
first time that the Noches are incomplete: “‘Las presento en el estado 
en que las dexé [el autor] persuadido de que concluidas hubieran 
excedido a las demds obras que produxo su claro ingenio.”’ After 
the text ending with “‘andemos, amigo, andemos . . . ,’’ is appended 
another new editorial note ®° to inform the reader that not only is 
the work incomplete but that its main intention is missing for, as 
an original outline shows, the author meant to tell that in the end 
Tediato came to abhor his frenetic love and warned young men 
against such wild passions. This moral intention was certainly not 
evident in the Correo de Madrid version, nor was it probably ever in 
the author’s mind, since he wrote the Noches ligubres to express his 
grief and depression over the death of his beloved, shortly after the 
events—partly real, partly imaginary—described in that work. The 
editor of 1803, to the same moral end, no doubt, concludes the 
Noche segunda with the words: “haz un hoyo muy grande, y . . . ,” 
suppressing: 


entierralos todos ellos vivos, y sepultate con ellos. Sobre tu losa, me 
mataré y moriré diciendo: aqui yacen unos nifios tan felices ahora, como 
eran infelices poco ha: y dos hombres los mas miseros del mundo. 


In the editions of 1817 and 1818,” the editor further enlarges on the 
author’s moral intention,” and announces a new ending which he 
explains, in his preface, as follows: 


18 Obras/ de / Don Joseph Cadalso/ coronel y comandante de esquadron/ del 
Regimiento de Borbon, y Caba/llero de haébito de Santiago/Madrid/ por Mateo 
Repullés/afio de 1803; Noches higubres, vol. IV, pp. 133-192. The edition of 
Noches liigubres, Barcelona, Sastres, MDCCCTYV, is a new printing of that of 1798; 
the latter appeared with Don Sancho Garcia; that of 1804 with the same play and 
several short works, Anales de cinco dias, Guta de hijos de vecino, etc. 

20 “Desde luego habré conocido el Lector que estos Didlogos no concluyen 
como deben. Y en efecto su Autor los dexé imperfectos, y sin darles la dltima 
mano, como consta del borrador original en que segdn su plan, se proponfa el 
reconocimiento de Tediato, detestando su furiosa pasi6n, sirviendo de escarmiento 
a los j6venes incautos, para que se precaviesen, no dexdndose arrebatar de un amor 
desordenado.” The 1804 Sastres edition reprints this note substantially. 

21 Noches liigubres por el Coronel D. José Cadalso, Valencia, Mompie, 1817; 
Obras de Don José Cadahalso, Madrid, Repullés, 1818, 3 vols., III, pp. 305-365; 
also Noches higubres, Burdeos, 1818 (printed with El delingiiente honrado of 
Jovellanos). 

2 “Corregir deleitando es el fin de todas las obras de imaginacién: Cadalso 
jams perdié de vista este noble objeto. . . . Aqui no es la risa, sino el terror, quien 
hace la guerra al vicio . . . pinta el ultimo extremo del delirio de una pasién, 
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La nota que acompafia 4 las anteriores ediciones da 4 entender que 
Cadalso dejé incompleta la obra, que tal vez debfa contribuir mas que 
ninguna 4 su fama péstuma; pero felizmente se me ha proporcionado el 
gusto de ver lo que no pudieron hallar los otros editores, quiero decir la 
conclusion de estas noches, tal como la escribié su autor, de cuyos bo- 
rradores he copiado este trozo inédito. Poseedor de este que los literatos 
apreciardn, sin duda, como una verdadera alhaja, me he apresurado a 
publicarla, para tener la satisfaccion de ser el primero que ofrezca a mis 
compatriotas una edicion completa de estas celebradas noches. 


This remarkable statement immediately raises a number of ques- 
tions: Was this new conclusion written by Cadalso? Did this editor 
really have in his possession a manuscript by Cadalso containing 
the rough draft and the conclusion? Or did the editor himself invent 
the first and write the second? We think it is probable that Cadalso 
wrote no more than was published in the Correo de Madrid. The 
idea of a didactic purpose and a moral ending seems to us to have 
been posthumously conceived by an editor or a friend of Cadalso.” 
It could have been written by the Conde de Norofia, by the editor 
of the Correo de Madrid—after printing the original version—, or by 
Navarrete who is presumed to have written Cadalso’s biography for 
the 1818 edition of the Obras. We incline to the view that the part 
of the Noche tercera following ‘“‘andemos, amigo, andemos,”’ was not 
written by Cadalso but by an admirer of his work who tried to 
imitate his style and complete the dialogue in accordance with the 
Cadalso legend recorded in the letter published by Valmar. 

This brings us back to the letter, the one source of information 
as to what is history and what is legend in the Noches ligubres. 
Unfortunately, by the time the letter was written, some twenty 
years after the events, fact and fantasy had become so completely 
intermingled that it was even then no longer possible to separate 
them. The author of the letter admits that he had no direct infor- 
mation and that Cadalso himself had never told him anything of the 
episode even though they were close friends. All he did, then, was 
to check the contents of the manuscript of the Noches against remi- 
niscences and rumors that others provided him with, or, as he puts it: 


para que viéndola el Lector en toda su fuerza aprenda a dominar las suyas, y no 
se deje arrastrar como Tediato por las perjudiciales y vanas ilusiones de un amor 
extravagante.”’ 

*3' We do not know whether the person who completed the work did so to 
perfect it, according to the didactic esthetic ideal of the time, or in order to avoid 
difficulties with the Censor; the latter possibility is suggested by the decisions of 
censors of literary works of the period, published by Gonzdlez Palencia in La 
censura gubernativa, II, pp. 191 ff. 
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“noticias de esta parte, presunciones de otra, memorias de aqui, 
palabras de all4. .. .”’** The known facts are few: Cadalso was 
undoubtedly enamoured of the beautiful young actress Maria Ignacia 
Ibdéfiez, who, by 1769, had risen to primera dama in the company of 
Juan Ponce and was generally considered the most talented actress 
of her day.* She played in the elder Moratin’s Hormesinda and in 
Cadalso’s Don Sancho Garcia, neither of which was successful * 
in spite of the actress’ gifts and popularity. According to Moratin, 
Cadalso was so much in love with Marfa Ignacia that he planned to 
marry her, much to the horror of all their friends. Whether or not 
that was true, her death, after a very brief iliness, must have come 
as a terrible shock to Cadalso who, overcome by his grief, perhaps 
even temporarily deranged, spent hours, days, at the grave of his 
beloved; whether he ever conceived of the idea, much less tried to 
carry it out, of disinterring her corpse, we do not know. All we 
know is that some months after her death, in the same year 1771, 
Cadalso was in exile in Salamanca. The author of the letter states 
that Cadalso was never able to finish the Noches, once his depression 
had lifted: “‘disipada la melancolfa quiso concluir, a instancia de 
varios amigos, su obra empezada; pero le fué impossible seguir el 
mismo estilo, que aquella obra era sélo hija de su sentimiento.” ”” 
This statement supports our theory that the Correo de Madrid 
version of the Noches ligubres is the original and authentic one which 
later editors have emended and completed. Stylistic differences 
between the original version and the appended conclusion also seem 
to support this theory: the style of the added part is even more 
rhetorical than the rest of the work and it is much more insistently 
didactic, in the manner of Young’s Night Thoughts, than the first 
part of the Noches ligubres.2* One should not be deceived by 


% Loc. cit., p. 247. 

% Cf. F. Cotarelo y Mori, Jriarte y su época, Madrid, 1897, p. 88 ff. 

26 Since Cadalso said that he wrote his play according to the taste of the day, 
one cannot help wondering whose taste, that of his neo-classical contemporaries, 
probably; certainly not that of the public, for the play ran only five nights, and 
the last two to an empty house. 

27 Op. cit., p. 248. 

28 For the influence of Young on Cadalso, cf. E. A. Peers, “The Influence of 
Young and Gray in Spain,’’ Modern Language Review, 1926, X XI, 404; E. Cotton, 
“Cadalso and his Foreign Sources,” Liverpool Studies in Spanish Literature, Liver- 
_ pool, 1940; J. F. Montesinos, “‘Cadalso o la noche cerrada,” Cruz y Raya, Madrid, 
1934. To us the Noches and Night Thoughts seem to have in common only mood 
and setting, elicited probably by the similarity between the events dealt with in 
the two works. We see a greater dependence on Young in Cadalso’s imitators. 
For imitators of Noches ligubres, cf. Tamayo, op. cit., pp. 37-44; to the works 
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Cadalso’s statement, following his title, ‘‘A imitacién de las de 
Young,” since it was the convention of the period to indicate the 
model of a work; the esthetic ideal required imitation rather than 
originality and it was all to an author’s credit to follow a good 
example.?® 

It is our conclusion, then, that in the version of the Correo de 
Madrid we find the Noches ligubres in the form in which Cadalso 
left them. 

Diaz-Plaja, in questioning the attribution of the Noches ligubres 
to Cadalso, doubted that the moderate rationalist who wrote the 
Cartas marruecas could also have written the wildly romantic 
Noches. One might on the same grounds doubt that the same 
author could have created Madame Bovary and La tentation de Saint 
Antoine. In any case, it would not be difficult to show that Cadalso’s 
romantic sensibility finds expression in the Cartas marruecas just 
as his eighteenth century rationalism is evident throughout the 
Noches. Cadalso said that the Noches were an expression of his 
feeling. It was natural enough that he should choose a setting that 
would express the horror and gloom which he felt: a dark night, 
fearful silence except for the laments from the nearby prison; *® 
lightning and thunder, an oncoming storm, frightful and violent, but 
far less so than the tempest within the hero’s soul. But along with 
the romantic backdrop and characters—the lugubrious Lorenzo and 
the heartbroken Tediato—, along with the pessimistic view of life 
which is both post-baroque desengafio and pre-romantic disillusion- 
ment, we find the most common topics of eighteenth-century ration- 
alism and humanitarianism: the monsters produced by fantasy are 
dispelled by reflexion or reason.** One is reminded of Goya’s etch- 
ing entitled ‘“The sleep of reason produces monsters.’”’ Other com- 
monplaces of the period are: “‘la fragil maquina del cuerpo humano,”’ 
and “el oro que traxo [el indiano ] de la infeliz América a la tirana 
listed there may be added: Pablo Cabafias, “Las Noches tristes de Lizardi,”’ 
Cuadernos de literatura, Madrid, 1947, I, 425-41; the contents of the Noches are 
refashioned into a kind of legend, reminiscent of the T'radiciones peruanas of 
Palma, by D. de N. D. y R. [Dionisio de Nogales Delicado y Rondén] in “Los 
amores de un poeta,” Obras, Madrid, 1893, II, 148-219. 


2° The editor of the 1803 edition says in the preface: “‘Sélo el haber imitado al 
famoso Young le corona de elogios.”’ 

*° According to information secured from the Ministry of Justice, there was 
actually a prison in the Plaza de Matute in 1770, directly behind the church 
of San Sebastidn where Marfa Ignacia was buried. 

“7 Qué es la razén humana si no sirve para vencer a todos los objetos?” 
Tediato regrets that he has too little time to tell Lorenzo many things that would 
comfort him, through the powers of human reason, no doubt. 
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Europa.” Themes discussed in all the journals of the day are 
brought up; to wit, the corrupting effect of luxury, which Cadalso 
discusses at greater length in his Cartas marruecas and in the Anales 
de cinco dias. A large part of the Noche segunda satirizes contem- 
porary justice in the inadequate evidence which brings about 
Tediato’s arrest and imprisonment, in the brutal jailer, in the in- 
struments of torture: “grillos, cadenas, esposas, cepo, argolla, todo lo 
sujetard . . . si el castigo no basta a cerrarte la boca, mordaza 
hay.”’ The inhumanity and inefficacy of torture for extracting con- 
fessions and information are the concern of all the enlightened 
thinkers of the period and the subject of many articles and studies.” 
Thus we hear even in the romantic Noches ligubres the echo of many 
current discussions of the problems that preoccupied the reasonable 
people of that century. In Cadalso, as among many of his con- 
temporaries, we sometimes find a dichotomy between the man of 
sentiment and the man of reason; more often, however, as in the 
Cartas marruecas, the division takes the form of conflict between 
violent passion and deep-rooted sentiment, on the one hand, and 
common sense and surface optimism on the other. In the Noches 
ligubres, the romantic elements, naturally, predominate; it could 
not be otherwise given the sepulcral setting and the main theme and 


mood of the dialogue; and yet, with it all, throughout the brief work, 
the tags and topics of contemporary thinking constantly recur, in 
rational discussion or in sentimental passages. 


Epitrs F. HeELMAN 
Simmons College 


* One of the most original and substantial studies is Forner’s unpublished 
Discurso sobre la tortura, Biblioteca Nacional, Ms. 9585. 





OLD SPANISH FAZANA, PA(S)TRANA, AND PAST(R)IJA 


I. Introduction 


HE lexicologist who attempts to account for the configuration of 

a given word-family may occasionally be obliged to pause in his 
inquiry to ascertain what other word-group, of not immediately 
recognizable kinship, may once, in point of meaning, have been 
related closely enough to the chosen formations to have exerted 
measurable influence on their growth. The derivation of Old Span- 
ish fazafia, Portuguese facanha is a case in point: their source can 
hardly be established without painstaking scrutiny into the history 
of a word at first glance as remote as patrafia (originally pastrafia) ; 
pa(s)trafia, in turn, loses some of its obscurity when studied in 
conjunction with its synonym past(r)ija. 

On the surface, fazafia and pa(s)travia fail to show any appreciable 
resemblance: the former, in common usage, signifies “heroic deed,” 
the latter “‘lie, fable’; the one pertains to a conspicuously high, the 
other to a decidedly low level of speech. In periods for which com- 
putations of word frequency are available, pa(s)trafia, of the two, 


does not seem to have been the more current word.' Yet compari- 
son of the ancient ranges of meaning of fazafia and pa(s)trafia (sur- 
prisingly divergent from those familiar to the present-day speaker) 
indicates the measure of connection between the two derivatives 
sharing the same termination.’* A multitude of minute facts, each 


1 Patrafia, excluded from M. A. Buchanan’s word-list, is also absent from 
various Renaissance dictionaries (A. de Nebrixa, P. de Alcalé, C. de las Casas). 
Statistics based on older textual material must be used cautiously by reason of the 
conventional character of the preserved medieval lexicon, in Spain and elsewhere; 
ef. A. Schirokauer, ““Neue Probleme der deutschen Philologie,” JEGPh., 1947, 
XLVI, 121. 

18 Joint use of fazafia and patrafia as near-synonyms, which would drive home 
this point most eloquently, is exceedingly rare in ancient texts. One such passage, 
apt to prepare the reader for the ensuing argument, is here offered in anticipation 
of the remaining material: “‘Fulminato, si es vino, 6] nos buscar4 con alguna hazafia 
0 patrafia suya”’ (Joan Rodriguez Florian, Comedia Uamada Florinea, of the year 
1554; see NBAE, XIV, 273a). Noteworthy is also the sharp contrast to fixed, 
authoritative written records which fazafia (faciana) and patrafia, both expressive 
of flexible imagination, have in common; compare the following two passages: 
“Unas facianas suelen las gentes retraer, / non iaz en escrito e es grave de creer; / si 
es verdat o non, yo non he y que veer, / pero no lo quiero en olvido poner” (Libro 
de Alexandre, O, quatr. 2141; similarly P, quatr. 2283, where the variant fazafic is 
used) and “Veisla bien, que no es patrafia, / son de sagrada escritura” (D. SAnchez 
de Badajoz, ‘‘Farsa de Tamar,” in Recopilacién en metro, ed. V. Barrantes, I, 324). 
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of them of independent evidential value, bear out the suspicion that 
fazatia owes its very existence to (conceivably playful) imitation of 
pastraia. ‘The destinies of the two words are so entangled that 
neither can be meaningfully investigated without immediate refer- 
ence to the other: if fazavia is inconceivable without earlier coinage 
of pastrafia, the chief event in the otherwise undistinguished career 
of pastrafia was to have given birth to fazafia, an incomparably more 
characteristic element of the medieval Spanish (and, specifically, 
Castilian) lexicon. Yet at the bottom of the entire development 
here depicted lies pasi(r)ija, the direct offshoot of a Latin formation 
(to be sure, not recorded in texts, but identifiable through unequivo- 
cal reflexes in disconnected portions of the Roman Empire, precluding 
the possibility of late diffusion), hence a word whose prehistory can 
be reconstructed with a minimum of arbitrary assumptions. 


II. Earlier Theories on the Origin of fazaia 


A discernible though not easily definable degree of relationship 
between fazafia “deed” and fazer “to do’”’ in Old Spanish has been 
conceded by as early a worker as Covarrubias;? similar statements 
have been made in the nineteenth century by Monlau,’ Barcia,‘ and 
K6rting; ® the view has become dominant at present. The adher- 


28. de Covarrubias Orozco, Parte segunda del tesoro de la lengua castellana o 
espafiola (2nd ed.), Madrid, 1673, fol. 49vo. 

*P. F. Monlau, Diccionario etimoldégico de la lengua castellana, Buenos Aires, 
1941 (reprint of the second, posthumous edition of 1881), p. 758. 

*R. Barcia, Primer diccionario general etimolégico de la lengua espaiiola (5 vols.), 
Barcelona, 1880-1894, II, 107ab. 

5G. Kérting, Lateinisch-romanisches Wérterbuch, Paderborn, 1891, No. 3094; 
see also 2nd and 3rd ed., of the years 1901 and 1907, No. 3570. 

*It is explicitly stated by the compilers of the Tentative Dictionary of Old 
Spanish (2 vols.), Chapel Hill, 1946, I, 253, and by S. Gili Gaya, Voz: diccionario 
general ilustrado de la lengua espafiola, Barcelona, 1945, p. 733; it is implicit in the 
classification of R. M. Pérez, Vocabulario clasificado de Kalila et Digna, Chicago, 
1943, p. 74. Support is lent to this view by synonyms of fazafia incontrovertibly 
derived from fazer, such as OSp. fecho, Ptg. feito (notice the title of the medieval 
text Vida e feitos de Julio Cesar) and Leon. hechanza, see A. Llorente Maldonado de 
Guevara, Estudio sobre el habla de la Ribera, Salamanca, 1947, p. 238. Fechoria 
“villainy, misdeed” is comparable to OSp. mala fazajia. 

The figura etymologica fazer fazafias has at no time been avoided; in addition 
to examples included in the,body of the article, cf. “‘pocos reyes tal nobleza / fazen 
oy, nin tal fazafia” (F. Pérez de Guzman, “Loores de los claros varones de Espatfia,”’ 
str. 68); “‘faziendo fazafias conformes a rey, / a todos peligros remedio poniendo” 
(J. de Mena, “Laberinto,” str. 289); “‘y las sus claras hazafias / que fizieron en las 
guerras / y en las pazes’”’ (J. Manrique, “Coplas por la muerte de su padre,” str. 
23; all three quotations from R. Foulché-Delbose’s edition) ; ‘por notables fazafias 
que contra los moros fizo”’ (H. del Pulgar, Claros varones de Castilla, ed. Dominguez 
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ence to this opinion is implicit in the classification of Cuervo.’ Rad- 
ically dissenting hypotheses have been very few indeed. C. 
Michaélis, in one of her earlier studies, proposed to retrace fazafia 
to a Germanic base.* Cejador y Frauca, inexplicably, suggested 
connection with patanes.* These latter explanations cannot be 
taken more seriously than sporadic attempts to link fazafia to Lat. 
facinus, -oris “‘deed,’’ possibly suggested by Nebrixa’s translation of 
the word.’ There is no reference to the formation in Diez’s dic- 
tionary," but in his comparative grammar he associated the ending 


Bordona, p. 113); “para las grandes fazafias que imaginaba fazer’’ (ibid., p. 130); 
ef. note 31. Variations included cometer and acometer (infrequently cumplir) 
fazafias: “Si con muy poca gente él oviese de cometer esta grand hazafia [E hagafta]’ 
(Mosén Diego de Valera, Crénica de los Reyes Catédlicos, ed. Carriazo, Madrid, 
1927, p. 12); “esperava con buen esfuergo los peligros, acometia las fazafias con 
grande osadia” (H. del Pulgar, Claros varones de Castilla, p. 98); “este cavallero 
0s6 acometer grandes fazafias”’ (ibid., p. 99); “inclinado a cometer grandes e peli- 
grosas fazafias”’ (ibid., p. 102). 

™R. J. Cuervo, Obras inéditas, Bogota, 1944, p. 415. 

*C. Michaélis, “Etymologisches,” JRESL, 1874, XIII, 205: “Dass hazafia 
(alt fagiana) sich auf facere zuriickbeziehen sollte . . . will uns nicht einleuchten. 
Es gibt ein goth. hazjan ‘loben, preisen’; hazeini ‘Lob, Loblied,’ und das altspan. 
faciana bedeutet Sfter noch als ‘That’ ‘eiteles Gerede und Geriicht.’” The 
author’s familiarity with the ancient range of meanings commands respect, but 
her conjecture is quite infelicitous; at that initial stage of her researches she was 
inclined to overestimate the debt of Spanish and Portuguese to the Germanic 
languages; see BH, 1948, L, 147. 

* J. Cejador y Frauca, Vocabulario medieval castellano, Madrid, 1929, p. 299. 

1° This view has been held by scholars and aficionados alike, including R. 
Cabrera, Diccionario de etimologias de la lengua castellana (2 vols.), Madrid, 1837 
(posthumous), II, 353; E. de Echegaray, Diccionario general etimolégico de la 
lengua espafiola (5 vols.), Madrid, 1887-1889, III, 628; A. de Pagés et al., Gran 
diccionario de la lengua castellana (5 vols.), III, 280; E. Zerolo, M. de Toro y 
Gémez, and E. Isaza, Diccionario enciclopédico de la lengua castellana (3 vols.), 
5th ed., Paris, n. d., II, 12c; Fr. Domingos Vieira, Grande diciondrio portugués ou 
tesouro da lingua portuguesa (5 vols.), Oporto, 1871-1874, III, 546c; F. A. Coelho, 
Dicionério manual etimolégico da lingua portuguesa, ca. 1890, quoted by A. Nas- 
centes; L. Freire, Grande e novissimo diciondrio da lingua portuguesa (5 vols.), Rio 
de Janeiro, 1940-1944, p. 2467. In the siglo de oro, the adjective facinoroso, cor- 
responding to present-day facineroso, was in use; C. Fontecha, Glosario de voces 
comentadas en ediciones de textos cldsicos, Madrid, 1941, p. 159, quotes examples 
from Cervantes, Quevedo, and Castillo Solérzano. But the underlying substan- 
tive facinus has not been absorbed by Spanish either as a vernacular formation or 
as a cullismo; facinus, developed from facié, -ere by means of a rather exceptional 
suffix, originally signified ‘“deed’”’ (whether good or bad), later “‘crime’”’; see M. 
Reichenbecher, De uocum scelus facinus usu, Jena, 1913; A. Ernout and A. Meillet, 
Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine (2nd ed.), Paris, 1939, p. 323. 

" There is no mention of the word in J. U. Jarnik, Neuer vollstandiger Index zu 
Diez’ etymologischem W érterbuche, Heilbronn, 1889. 
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of haz-afia with Lat. -dneus; Hanssen * and Garcia de Diego ™ 
also mentioned hazafia only incidentally as an example of the spread 
of -afio, -afia. Ford and Saroihandy, in their studies of sibilants, 
did not dwell on the word in spite of the opportunity offered by the 
contrast between OSp. fazafia and OPtg. facanha." 

Only occasionally was any effort made to formulate the intui- 
tively grasped relation between fazer and fazafia with a greater 
degree of precision. The pioneer worker Cabrera '* and, more re- 
cently, Alemany Bolufer '’ tended to regard the variant form fa¢iana 
(excerpted from the Libro de Alexandre, MS 0) as basic to fazaia, 
without recognizing in it a deliberate attempt at Latinization, pre- 
sumably by the scribe, as follows from the study of the rhyme pat- 
tern, especially in quatrain 260.'* Cortesdo quoted similarly-built 


2 F, Diez, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen (3 vols.), Bonn, 1836-1844, 
II, 282; fazanha (instead of facanha) is mistakenly given as the Portuguese 
equivalent. 


4 F, Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana, Halle a/S., 1913, 
p. 131. 


“ V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramdtica histérica castellana, Burgos, 1914, 
p. 197. 

J. D. M. Ford, “The Old Spanish Sibilants,” [Harvard] Studies and Notes 
in Philology and Literature, 1900, VII, 7 (fazafia is not included among derivatives 
of fazer); J. Saroihandy, ‘““Remarques sur la phonétique du ¢ et du z en ancien 
espagnol,” BH, 1892, IV, 198-214. The word is absent from the etymological 
glossary to Ford’s Old Spanish Readings. L. Spitzer’s conjectural derivation of 
fazafia from faciés rather than from facere, without reference to the complicated 
history of any of the three words involved (“Stilistisch-syntaktisches aus den 
spanisch-portugiesischen Romanzen,”’ ZRPh., 1911, XX XV, 263), does not hold 
water; on the ramifications of the word-family of Lat. faciés in Ibero-Romance, see 
RPh., 1949-1950, ITI, 52-61. A. Castro’s comparison of the gamut of meanings 
of Arab. hddit, hadut “creation, story, fable, news” and of OSp. nuevas “event, 
fame, reputation” (Zspafia en su historia: cristianos, moros y judios, Buenos Aires, 
1948, pp. 253-254) provides an interesting background for the exceptionally wide 
extension of meaning of fazafia. Notice, in this connection, the sense development 
of Hebrew ma‘asz “doing” > “story, anecdote” (the latter connotation prevails in 
Yiddish usage). 

16 Cabrera, Diccionario de etimologtas, loc. cit. 

17J. Alemany Bolufer, Diccionario de la lengua espafiola, Barcelona, 1917, 
p. 762. The same author (responsible for the etymologies in several successive 
editions of the Academy Dictionary) traces fazafia to fazer in his Tratado de la 
Jormacién de palabras en la lengua castellana, Madrid, 1920, p. 25. 

18 Faciana in quatr. 260d rhymes with estranna (260a) and montanna (260b); 
the third line of the stanza, ending in nada, may have been mutilated. The 
contrast between fagiana and facafia (fasafia) in MSS O and P (ef. also O, quatr. 
2141a, beside P, quatr. 2283a), observed by C. Michaélis (see note 8), has escaped 
the attention of J. Keller, whose Contribucién al vocabulario del Poema de Alizandre 
appeared in 1932; see p. 95. Fagiana is a typical pre-Alphonsine form, antedating 
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facianea from Low Latin sources on Portuguese soil,!® while Tallgren 
independently reconstructed the (in his own judgment) hypothetical 
base *facitanea *° and found a follower in Espinosa-hijo.2"5 Meyer- 
Liibke disregarded the word in his historical grammar, yet by listing 
in his etymological dictionary hazafia, the modern product of fazafia, 
s. v. facere, he indicated in what direction the clue should be sought; 
simultaneously, he admitted that the ending -afia had not yet been 
sufficiently elucidated. Precisely this consideration may have de- 
terred Menéndez Pidal from advancing a premature or not suffi- 
ciently substantiated theory. In the present study, the etymological 
problem, by way of a fresh start, has been attacked from the angle 
of word-formation; * the issue has essentially been narrowed down 
to the quest for the source of the ending -avia.* 


Ill. Fazafia, Its Congeners and Derivatives in Old Spanish 


The best-known present-day connotation of hazafia is singularly 
close to the concise definition by the first Academy Dictionary 


the standardization of the Old Spanish lexicon; at that time, insecure clerics were 
prone to Latinizing, often in an uncouth fashion, vernacular words and formatives; 
fazafia is the genuine form of the spoken language, favored in the written idiom at 
the behest or with the consent of the learned monarch. Notice that MS O dates 
from 1300 (and is abundantly interspersed with forms current two generations 
before), whereas MS P, in part, reflects the language of 1400. 

19 A. A. Cortesdo, Substdios para um diciondrio completo da lingua portuguesa, 
Coimbra, 1900-1901 (not directly accessible to me). 

* QO. J. Tallgren-Tuulio, Estudios sobre la Gaya de [Pedro Guillén de] Segovia, 
Helsingfors, 1907, p. 84: “fazafia algo como *facianea’”’ (notice the prevalence of the 
phonological over the derivational criterion in this reconstruction, which, how- 
ever, even on the phonological side, leaves much to be desired: *facianea would 
do justice at best to OPtg. faganha, not to OSp. fazafia, the form which, to boot, 
appears in Guillén de Segovia’s rhyme-dictionary, composed around 1475, see 
p. 89a; OSp. facafia, hacafia are late marginal forms, due to outside interferences). 

1A. M. Espinosa-hijo, Arcaismos dialectales: la conservacién de “‘s”” y “2z’’ 
sonoras en Caceres y Salamanca, Madrid, 1935, p. 87. This (in many respects 
excellent) dialect monograph does not show sufficient independence in matters 
etymological. 

2 W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch, Heidelberg, 
1911-1920, No. 3128; repeated in the 3rd ed., Heidelberg, 1935. 

* A monograph on the history of the suffix is in preparation; related to the 
present article are the two studies “The Etymology of Spanish calafio,”’ Phil. 
Quart., 1948, XXVII, 112-122, and “The Etymology of Spanish marafia,” BH, 
1948, L, 147-171. 

* Tn quotations from medieval texts throughout this article linguistically irrele- 
vant details of paleography have been omitted or simplified; i and j, u and v are 
here distinguished phonologically; « and s have ordinarily been replaced by s and z. 
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(1726-1739): “hecho heréico, famoso y singular.” * This meaning 
can be documented from Berceo down to our own time;** yet from 
the fact that it has the longest record in literature it does, of course, 
not necessarily follow that it should be classed as the presumably 
oldest meaning in the preliterary period. The one noteworthy 
change in the last few centuries has been the progressively literary 
character of hazafia and its gradual disappearance from dialectal 
speech; ?? however, the word is used colloquially among the literate 
and has not or not yet become pretentious and obsolescent like 
proeza.** Also, since the Golden Age it has been somewhat limited 
to military (lately also athletic) accomplishments (‘‘deeds,”’ “ex- 
ploits”), to the near exclusion of other types of heroic behavior.” 
Here is the record of this, by far the best known, acceptation: ?* 


* The widespread use of hazafia in modern literature is attested by M. A. 
Buchanan, A Graded Spanish Word Book, Toronto, 1927 (credit number: 18.8). 

*¢ The spellings facanna, faganya in a few pre-Alphonsine writings, including 
Berceo’s poems and the Aragonese Libro de A polonio, need not indicate an alter- 
nate pronunciation; at that stage ¢ and z were used interchangeably to represent 
either the voiced or the voiceless sound; see R. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del 
espafiol (2nd ed.), Madrid, 1929, pp. 70-74, 77, 576. On fagafia in late-fifteenth- 
century texts, see note 20. 

*7 Wherever found in dialect speech (especially in Asturo-Leonese territory), 
it has the appearance of a word either introduced or retained through learned 
influence, being used by writers resorting to the medium of the local dialect rather 
than by unpretentious, casual speakers; see A. M. Espinosa-hijo, op. cit., p. 87; 
E. Gra-Rendueles, Los nuevos bablistas, Gijén, 1925, p. 78: fazafia; O. Fink, 
Studien tiber die Mundarten der Sierra de Gata, Hamburg, 1929, p. 27: jazafia. 

*8On the present-day difference in shades of meaning between hazafia and 
proeza (used on a par by Juan de Mena, see note 37a), cf. Barcia, Primer diccionario 
general etimolégico, II, 1107ab. 

29 Observe that the cognate fazienda, which basically meant “personal affairs” 
in the older language, occasionally tended to assume the connotation of “fight, 
military engagement”; see Las siete partidas, III, xxiii, 27, and Pulgar, Claros 
varones de Castilla, p. 42: “Era cavallero esforgado, e ante de la fazienda cuerdo e 
templado, e puesto en ella era ardid e osado.” Here are some translations of 
fazafia by older lexicographers (for bibliographic data on the dictionaries involved, 
see Lg., 1945, XXI, 142): C. de las Casas: “gesti” (equivalent to hazafias); L. 
Franciosini: “‘prodezza, fatto heroico e segnalato;” F. Sobrino: “fait héroique, 
exploit de guerre, une belle action, action de valeur, prouesse.” 

2% Initial f- in fazafia tended to persist with greater force than in scores of 
other words, as a result of the literary flavor of the slightly obsolescent formation 
which it began to acquire precisely at the time when f- was displaced; thus, in the 
Victorial (ed. R. Iglesia), one runs across fazafia (p. 21) side by side with aceruelo 
(p. 107), from OSp. faceruelo. Yet hazafia was not exceptional in the fifteenth 
century (Juan de Mena, Crénica de don Alvaro de Luna), and even acafia was pot 
unknown; cf. the anonymous Semblanza de don Pedro de Granada (Bibl. Nac., 
MS 7867), appended to Dominguez Bordona’s edition of Pulgar’s Claros varones 
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Fusso e desterrése a la tierra estranna, / el confessor precioso fincé en so 
montanna: / mientre el sieglo sea e durare Espanna, / sienpre serd& con- 
tada esta buena fazanna (Berceo, Vida de San Milldn, ed. Janer, quatr. 
122); *° lo que Abrahan fizo, esso fué grant fazanna, / sinon de Jesu Cristo 
non sabemos calanna, / que levé su fijuelo a una grant montan[n Ja / por 
fer dél sacrificgio que fué cosa estranna (Berceo, Sacrificio de la misa, ed. 
Solalinde, quatr. 202); * e por la mejor heredar / por ella fizo fazanna, / e 
dos fijos le fué dar / del noble rey d’Espanna (Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 
ed. Janer, quatr. 484); enbragé el escudo de Palas e cubrié su rrostro e 
sacé el espada de Mercurio, con la qual fizo estonges tal fazafia que todas 
aquellas tres Gorgoneas maté antes que de allf partiese (Joan Goer, 
Confisién del amante, ed. Knust, fol. 40ro) ; ca allf se juntaron los ardides e 
fazian hazafias: muchos dellos fueron feridos e muertos (ibid., fol. 111vo); 
asi que por ganar onrra le conviene travajar en todo lugar e fazer muy 
nonbradas fazafias en tal guisa que los farautes anden pregonando donde 
quier que lo vieren (ibid., fol. 171ro); e de sus inperios, rryquezas, po- 


de Castilla, p. 177. Yet while azienda occurs as early as the manuscript of El 
Corbacho (ed. L. B. Simpson, fol. 32vo), reverberations of the use of fazajia are 
perceptible in the (deliberately archaizing) stylc of Don Quizote. 

In toponymy, Azafia and Azafién go back to Arab. as-sdniya, known as the 
etymon of OSp. acgenna, azenna, OPtg. azenha; see E. K. Neuvonen, Los arabismos 
del espafiol en el siglo XIII, Helsinki, 1941, pp. 34-36, and M. Asin Palacios, 
Contribucién a la toponimia drabe (2d ed.), Madrid, 1944, p. 79. Distinctly unre- 
lated to hazafia, counter to earlier surmise, is OGal. agda (in rhyme with sda, vda, 
laa, chaa, loug@a, mannda, etc.), found in Alfonso the Learned’s Cantigas de Santa 
Maria (2 vols.), Madrid, 1899, No. Ixix, str. 4: “Aqueste non falava nen ofa, / 
mais per sinas todo ben entendia / o que lle mandavan, e o fazia; / ca non vos 
avia el outr’ a¢da”’; Marqués de Valmar’s assertion (vol. II, p. 612): “agaa ‘hazafia’ ; 
aqui parece significar ‘gracia, habilidad’; acaso sea metdfora burlesca de hazafia”’ 
is completely unwarranted. The fall of initial f/- may have entailed lexical com- 
plications (such as the contamination of hatajo by atajo; see V. Garcia de Diego, 
“Etimologia idealista,” RFE, 1928, XV, 239-241) in the Peninsula’s central 
dialects, but least of all in Old Galician. 

% ©. C. Marden’s version of the Estoria de Sant Millén (in Cuatro poemas de 
Berceo, Madrid, 1928) is quite similar. Notice the slight ambiguity of the pas- 
sage: one may interpret fazanna either as “‘deed” (in the monastic sense) or as 
“story.”” For other cases of fluctuating meaning, see note 5la. 

"= J. H. English, The Alternation of H and F in Old Spanish, New York, 1926, 
p. 98, has correctly observed that manuscripts of Berceo show the graphs fazanna 
and hazanna. The spelling with f- is rare; no examples from Menéndez Pidal’s 
Documentos lingiitsticos de Espafia: Reino de Castilla, Madrid, 1919, have been 
excerpted by B. Hawkins, HR, 1942, X, 273-284, conceivably on account of the 
absence of the word from charters; my own collections include one passage from 
Juan Ruiz and another from Alvarez de Villasandino. Wavering between f- 
and h-, widespread in the fifteenth century, occasionally allowed writers to achieve 
variation by combining fazer with hazafia (Confisién del amante) and hazer with 
fazafia (Frey {fiigo de Mendoza); yet Jorge Manrique linked hazer to hazafia and 
Pulgar had no qualms about connecting fazer with fazafias, see note 6. 
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deres, / rreynados, conquistas e cavallerias, / sus vigios e onrras e otros 
plazeres, / sus fechos, fazafias e sus osad{fas, / adé los saberes e sus maes- 
trias? (Fr. Migir, Cancionero de Baena, Madrid, 1851, No. 38); que al 
noble Rrey ffazafia / es menbrar sse del doliente (Villasandino, ibid., No. 
58); dessean poderes e grandes conpafias /e ser con los Reyes en toda 
ygualanga, / primos en toda secreta privanga; / desdefiar mayores tienen 
por fazafias (Fr. Lopes, ibid., No. 117); deviendo los cavalleros de Cala- 
trava obedecer lo que mandares en las fazafias de guerra (A. de Palencia, 
Dos tratados, ed. Fabié, vol. II, p. vi); {qué diré, buen Dios, de los sucesos 
miserables de Espafia, y qué pensaré de las vituperosas hazafias de nuestra 
gente de guerra? (ibid., p. 58); e las sus claras hazafias / que hizieron en las 
guerras /ien las pazes, / quando ti, cruda, t’ensafias, / con tu fuerga las 
atierras /e desfazes (J. Manrique, Cancionero, ed. Cortina, Madrid, 
1929, p. 224); después de tanta hazafia / a que non puede bastar / cuenta 
cierta, / en la su villa d’Ocafia / vino la muerte a llamar / a su puerta 
(ibid., p. 232); algunos ystoriadores griegos e romanos escrivieron bien 
por estenso las fazafias que los claros varones de su tierra fizieron (F. del 
Pulgar, Claros varones de Castilla, ed. J. Dominguez Bordona, Madrid, 
1923, p. 5); me dispuse a escrevir de algunos claros varones, perlados e 
cavalleros . . . cuyas fazafias e notables fechos, si particularmente se 
oviesen de contar, requirfa fazerse de cada uno una grand ystoria (ibid., 
p. 7); e puso los moros en tal estrecho que ganara otros logares e fiziera 
otras grandes fazafias dignas de memoria (ibid., p. 43); gané asimismo las 
villas e fortalezas . . ., que son muy fuertes, e tomé muchas presas, e fizo 
otras notables fazafias (ibid., p. 53); por cierto las claras fazafias deste 
cavallero nos mostraron que tovo gracia singular para usar de lo uno e de 
lo otro, de cada cosa en sus tiempos (tbid., p. 55); esta fazafia fizo este 
conde, en la cual nos dié a conocer que la virtud de la fortaleza no se 
muestra en guerrear lo flaco, mas paresce en resistir lo fuerte (ibid., loc. 
cit.); veemos por esperiencia la graveza grande que todos los mortales 
sienten en caer del grado en que se veen puestos e las fazafias grandes e 
aventuras peligrosas a que se ponen por lo conservar (ibid., p. 64); cre- 
ciendo de dfa en dia el coragé6n con las fazafias e las fazafias con la gente e la 
gente con el interese, allegdronse a é1 muchas mds gentes (ibid., p. 69); 
e en veinte afios que siguié aquella guerra fizo otras notables fazafias 
(ibid., p. 72); es una guerrera mafia / para mds enteramente / hazer 
famosa fazafia (Fr. Ifiigo de Mendoza, Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, 
ed. Foulché-Delbosce, I, 43b). 


The same use can be documented from Mariana, Cervantes, 
Quevedo, Géngora, Nifiez de Arce, Ganivet, and other late writ 
ers. On this meaning, also, are based the less ancient derivatives 


= “Persuadié a otros cinco que le quisiesen ayudar en esta hazafia que em- 
prendia” (Ambrosio de Morales; see Dicc. Autor., IV, 132); “lo que me movié & 
escribir la historia latina fué la falta que della tenia nuestra Espafia . . . més 
abundante en hazafias que en es¢ritores”’ (J. de Mariana; see Pagés, Gran diccio- 
nario, III, 280); “‘y escribiendo a los hebreos, cuenta ésta y otras mil hazafias que 
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from hazafia: the infrequent verb hazafiar * and the adjective haza- 
fioso (compared by Nebrixa to facinorosus and listed by P. de Alcalé 
in 1505), applicable either to the hero * or to the heroic deed.* An 


emprendié, sin empefiarle Dios mds prendas que su palabra” (Fray Hernando de 
Santiago, Consideraciones sobre los domingos y ferias de la Quaresma [1596]; see 
Dice. Autor.); “; y qué pensdis que ha ganado este reino . . . sino el valor de 
Dulcinea, tomando a mi brazo por instrumento de sus hazafias?” (Don Quizote, 
I, xxx); “sean tus hazafias / alma del tiempo, espada del olvido” (L. de Géngora, 
Obras poéticas, ed. Foulché-Delbose, I, 104); “faltar pudo su patria al grande 
Osuna; / pero no a su defensa sus hazafias’”’ (F. de Quevedo, quoted by Pagés); 
“ oh, anciano ilustre, tu sublime hazafia / de la dura labor a que se entrega / 
nuestra razén, el simbolismo entrafia!” (G. Niifiez de Arce; see Dicc. enciclop., 
II, 12c); “los espafioles, al celebrar sus hazafias, lo hacfan con espfritu cristiano”’ 
(A. Ganivet, Idearium espafiol [1897], Buenos Aires, 1943, p. 18). 

* Registered, without illustration, by Barcia, Pagés, and others. Cf. Salam. 
hazanar (recorded by J. de Lamano y Beneite). 

* C. de las Casas: “valoroso”: Percivale-Minsheu: “a worthy man, he that 
doth valiant or doughty deeds, or great exploits’; C. Oudin: “qui fait de grands 
faits et gestes en bien ou en mal; valeureux, preux, vaillant, hazardeux’’; L. 
Franciosini: “celebre, segnalato per le sue prodezze; vale talvolta scelerato, mal- 
vagio, furbo”’ (cf. the concurrent deterioration of meaning of the primitive hazafia: 
“miracle” > “fraud” and “deed” > “‘misdeed’’; recall the course taken by Lat. 
facinus in the same direction). Examples from literature: “Esta es de religiosos / 
una mortal enemiga, / y nunca jamds amiga / de los ombres fazafiosos’’ (Gémez 
Manrique, “Continuacién de las coplas contra los pecados mortales,” NBAE, 
XIX, 149b); ‘todos aquellos caballeros hazafiosos que ha dicho que son muertos, 
i dénde estan ahora?” (Cervantes; see Pagés, III, 281); “poco jayaén y mucho 
tiquemique, / y mds cotorrerico que hazafioso’”’ (Quevedo, Poema de Orlando; see 
Dice. Autor., IV, 132); “bien pudo la modestia del autor de esta comedia ser 
hazafiosa en quitarse la gloria” (F. de Ballesteros y Saavedra, “‘Dedicatoria de la 
traduccién de la Eufrosina de J. Ferreira de Vasconcellos,” 1631; see NBAE, 
vol. XIV). ; 

% “Ovo este rey un dia / vitoria muy fazafiosa’”’ (F. Pérez de Guzman, “‘Loores 
de los claros varones de Espajfia,”’ str. 252; NBAE, XIX, 735a); “3 ofstes nunca, 
nascidos, / un hecho tan hazafioso?” (J. de Mena, “Coronacién,”’ str. 23; NBAE, 
XIX, 211a); “ca segund las sus grandes virtudes e fazafiosos fechos, quien quisiese 
la verdadera historia de todos ellos estendidamente por menudo escrebir... ” 
(Crénica de don Alvaro de Luna, ed. Carriazo, p. 438); “‘en todas las otras cosas / 
fué siempre virtuoso, / dino de famas famosas; / en hazafias hazafiosas / vencedor 
muy poderoso”’ (J. del Encina, Teatro completo, Madrid, 1893, p. 297); “y otras 
cosas / hizo alli, tan hazafiosas / y de tan alta memoria’’ (B. de Torres Naharro, 
“Psalmo,” in Propalladia and Other Works, ed. Gillet, I, 237); “si no hago con ella 
un hecho hazafioso que sonado sea’”’ (T'ragicomedia de Lisandro y Roselia, ed. 
Madrid, 1872, p. 81); “zqué més hazafiosos hechos hicieran éstas si fueran cris- 
tianas y creyeran el Evangelio?” (P. Malén de Chaide; see Pagés, III, 281); 
“escribié otra desordenada y breve relacién de este mismo descubrimiento y cuenta 
las cosas m&s hazafiosas que en él passaron’”’ (Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, Historia 
de la Florida [1590]; see Dicc. Autor., IV, 132); “haciéndose conocer en todas las 
naciones con las obras hazafiosas que hizo” (A. de Caceres y Sotomayor; see Pagés, 
ITI, 281). Notice the frequency of the figura etymologica hacer hechos hazafiosos, 
of which writers, to be sure, were only faintly conscious. OPtg. fi was 
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adverb hazafiosamente is also on record.** 

Our collection of excerpts is ample enough to indicate the mo- 
ment when “heroic deed” became the prevalent meaning of fazafia. 
Examples from thirteenth and fourteenth-century sources are 
scarce; *? only toward the middle and especially toward the end of 
the fifteenth century does fazafia habitually assume its present-day 
connotation ; *”* coincident with this event is the coinage of the new 
derivative hazafioso, absent from the older texts. Now, in an earlier 


similarly used, e.g. in Gil Vicente’s Auto da fama; see Obras, ed. Mendes dos 
Remédios, Coimbra, 1912, II, 287: “Os feitos troianos, tambem os romidos . . ./ 
que sdo tam louvados / e neste mundo estado colocados / por faganhosos e por muito 
vaos.” 

% “Era Pedro el proprio que hazafiosamente y con arrojamiento temerario 
envistié por su Rey con todo el esquadrén’”’ (Quevedo; see Dicc. Autor.). 

87 Did fazafia exercise a measure of influence on the meaning of faziente “spir- 
ited’’ (speaking of a steed) in J. Ruiz, quatr. 237a? Or should this startling shade 
be attributed to the interference of fazienda “‘fight’’? 

s% The following examples succinctly illustrate this phase in the growth of 
fazafia, of particular importance for its present-day narrowed gamut of meanings: 
“Sodes buenos cavalleros, / fesistes buena fasanna’”’ (Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 
quatr. 1468ab); “tanto son ya platicadas / por Plutarco sus fazafias’”’ (F. Pérez de 
Guzman, Loores de los claros varones de Espafia, ed. Foulché-Delbosc., str. 32); 
“que de tan clara fazafia / siempre convien que se fable’’ (ibid., str. 103); “de 
tu mirable fazafia / ynfinitos departian” (Santillana, “De tu resplandor, o 
Luna .. .,” str. 2); “los thesoros despendidos, . . . olvidadas sus fagajias” 
(Gémez Manrique, ‘‘Continuacién de las coplas contra los pecados mortales,” 
NBAE, XIX, 150a); . . . por donde comengaremos / las hazajias y loores / de 
nuestros antegessores” (J. de Mena, “Coronacién,” str. 32; NBAE, XIX, 212a); “e 
porque non sea mi fabla prolixa / callo fazafias de mds maravilla” (idem, “‘Labe- 
rinto,” str. 284; NBAE, XIX, 181a); “no aprovechan los saberes, / nin las artes, nin 
las mafias, / nin proezas, nin fazafias’’ (idem, ““Razonamiento con la muerte,’’ str. 
16; NBAE, XIX, 208a); “los sus claros hechos e notables hazafias e discurso de 
bienaventurada vida” (Crénica de don Alvaro de Luna, ed. Carriazo, p. 6); “en 
todas estas batallas no se fallaré que él no fiziesse alguna sefialada fazajia o valentia 
singular” (ibid., p. 179); “galardén e satisfacién de tan grand fazafia e varonil 
atrevimiento” (ibid., p. 204); “contemplar en un solo hombre tantas fazafias e 
partes de virtud e bienaventuranga”’ (ibid., p. 216); “seria mayor libro e de mayores 
e mas claras fazafias que el que fizo Valerio” (H. del Pulgar, Claros varones de 
Castilla, ed. Dominguez Bordona, p. 105); “. . . y por crescer las hazajias, / 
poned fuego a las entrafias /en sacrificio de amor” (B. de Torres Naharro, 
“‘Lamentaciones de amor,” Propalladia and Other Works, ed. Gillet, I, 151); “‘solo 
aquel, de tus hazajias / te daré lo que te toca” (idem, “Capitulos diversos,” 
Works, I, 167); “vos usad vuestra prudencia / porqu’el seso y la paciencia / acaban 
qualquier hazafia” (idem, “Epistola VII,” Works, I, 201); “publiquemos los tesoros 
/ de nuestras justas hazafias / venciendo turcos y moros”’ (idem, “‘Psalmo,”’ Works, 
I, 234); “que no vieron los nascidos / tan espantosa hazafia” (ibid., p. 236); “y 
otras sentencias diversas cien mil de extrafias hazafias’’ (Comedia Thebayda, ed. 
Madrid, 1894, p. 5); “‘ya no cumples esta hazafia” (D. Sdnchez de Badajoz, “Farsa 
del Rey David,” Recopilacién en metro, ed. V. Barrantes, II, 170). 
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word study the theory was advanced that meanings scantily attested 
in the earliest historical records, but dominant in subsequent periods 
should, under normal circumstances, be regarded as secondary rather 
than original.** Jn other words, the “ascending line” of this use of 
fazafia should serve as a warning not to attach undue significance 
to it in reconstructing the sequence of events in the preliterary phase 
of the development. By the same token, the other acceptations of 
fazatia which were ultimately crowded out (whose record may be 
represented by a “descending line’’) deserve painstaking study. 
From the twelfth to the fourteenth century (only occasionally at 
a later date **) fazafia signified “act, event, happening,” without per- 
ceptible emphasis either on heroic behavior or on unusual occur- 
rences; the action involved could, but need not, have cast favorable 
light on the agent, as circumstances warranted. A very ancient 
instance of this use may be the title of the text Fazavias de Palenzuela 
(ca. 1150), only recently brought to the attention of scholars by 
Menéndez Pidal (unless it contains a collection of verdicts): *° 


Encerrése Apolonio en sis cAmaras privadas, / do tenié sus escritos e sus 
estorias notadas; / rez6 sus argumentos, las fazanyas passadas, / caldeas 
e latines tres o quatro vegadas (Libro de Apolonio, ed. Marden, quatr. 


31); las gentes de las tierras todas al Rey vinfen, / maldiziendo a Tebas 
todas quanto podfen; / de muy malas fazafias muchas le rretrayen (Libro 
de Alexandre, ed. Willis, P, quatr. 207a—c); reyna, una fassanna [sic ] / de 
vos quiero yo saber, / sy conqueriré a Espanna / e tornar la a mi poder 
(Poema de Alfonso Onceno, quatr. 964); cinquenta e nueve conplirdn / 
los annos de esta fazanna, / la mar fonda passaran / de bestias muy grand 
conpanna (ibid., quatr. 1813); desta vana fazafia cuenta nuestro Sefior / 
en el su Evangelio, por nos guardar de error (P. Lépez de Ayala, Rimado de 
palacio, ed. Kuersteiner, N, quatr. 558b); @ tu apellido es abatido / por 
tus esquivas fazafias (Villasandino, Cancionero de Baena, No. 100).* 


%* See “The Word Family of Old Spanish recudir,” HR, 1946, XIV, 104-159; 
almost simultaneously, J. H. Bonfante had reached similar conclusions in his essay 
on “Linguistic Reconstruction,” Word, 1945, I, 83-94. 

39 In the following context, quoted from Géngora, Obras poéticas, III, 29-30, 
the word may have been called upon to produce special effects in archaizing style: 
“Quedamos pobres, / . . . / manddronse escribir estas hazafias / a don Quixote, 
a Sancho, i su jumento.”’ 

40 R. Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid: texto, gramdtica y vocabulario (2nd 
ed.), Madrid, 1944-1946, p. 1198. 

“In quoting F. Janer’s text, I have consulted the corrigenda (pp. 170-186) 
appended to Yo ten Cate’s literary and lexical study of the Poema (Amsterdam, 
1942). 

“ According to M. A. Zeitlin’s unpublished vocabulary of the text (Berkeley, 
1931), based on collation with photostats of the original manuscripts. 

= For a faint echo of this usage, see the Comedia Thebayda, Madrid, 1894, 
pp. 230-231: ““Y también no podrd ser que a las vueltas no oigamos a Galterio 
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Then again, fazafia, especially in the older texts of the mester de 
clerecta style, stood for “unheard of happening, incredible occurrence, 
miracle,” with stress on the anomaly of the event, the surprise and 
consternation caused by it and, as a result, the impossibility for the 
author to describe it adequately. Gallantry of performance no 
longer holds the chief interest in these cases. To judge by the avail- 
able data—conspicuous frequency of this use in the thirteenth cen- 
tury and its rapid decline thereafter—we are dealing here with a 
very archaic connotation: 


Fartaron los e fuéronse all4 onde vinieron, / nunca lo olbidaron el miedo 
que ovieron, / tenfanlo por fazafia quantos que lo oyeron, / omne de tal 
mesura dizfan que non vidieron (Berceo, Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, 
ed. Fitzgerald, quatr. 383); enna villa de Borges, una cibdat estranna, / 
cuntié en essi tiempo una buena hazanna: / sonada es en Francia, si faz 
en Alemanna, / bien es de los miraclos semejant e calanna (Milagros de 
Nuestra Sefiora, ed. Solalinde, quatr. 352); apareciélis luego una muy 
grant conpanna, / en vestiduras albas fermosas por fazanna: / semejéli a 
Oria una cosa estranna, / ca nunca vido cosa de aquesta su calanna (Vida 
de Santa Oria, ed. Janer, quatr. 52); aun de sy misma ave bondat estrafia, 
/ ave mucho buen rrfo, mucha buena montafia, / de pan e de vino non ha 
tierra calafia, / el bien que della dizen non es sy non fazafia (Libro de 
Alexandre, P, quatr. 266); los altos e los baxos todos della dizfan, / la 
duenya e la viuela tan bien se abinfen / que lo tenién ha fazannya quantos 
que lo vehfen; / fazia otros depuertos que mucho més valfen (Libro de 
Apolonio, quatr. 180); “ vié lo con fiera barba que los pechos le cobrfe, / 
tovo lo por faganya porque atal fazfe (ibid., quatr. 469cd) ; quando vyeron 
los moros [a ]tan fyera fazan[n Ja, / que sus armas matavan a su misma 
conpanna (Poema de Ferndn Gonzdlez, ed. Zamora Vicente, quatr. 120ab); * 
sobre todas las tierras mejor es la Montanna, / de vacas e ovejas non a 


algan cuento de hazafias viejas que ya yo que le conozco no me hartarifa de oille”’; 
ibid., p. 383: “estar contando hazajias viejas.”’ The decadent stage of this usage is 
visible in the wellnigh obligatory qualification by viejo: the hazafias, in those 
crucial decades of the history of Spanish culture, seemed to pertain to the rapidly 
evanescent world of the Middle Ages, while new interests were calling for novel 
kinds of stories. 

“In view of the inadequate transmission of this work, it seems hazardous to 
accept Entwistle’s assertion that the astonishingly early appearance of h- for f- 
may here be due to the proximity of La Rioja to the Basque border; see W. J. 
Entwistle, The Spanish Language Together with Portuguese, Catalan, and Basque, 
New York, 1938, p. 161. 

“C. C. Marden’s comment is: “maravillarse, pasmarse” (II, 116). 

“ Marden’s text (1904) has been consulted, but the quotations are based on 
the improved text established by A. Zamora Vicente (Madrid, 1945), who by and 
large followed Menéndez Pidal’s review of Marden’s edition. For a discussion of 
Zamora Vicente’s edition, with special reference to his interpretation of fazafia, see 
M. R. Lida de Malkiel, NRFH, 1949, III, 184. 
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tierra taman([n Ja, / tantos ha y de puercos que es fyera fazanna (ibid., 
quatr. 145a-—c) ; “* el conde don Fernando con muy poca conpanna, / —en 
contar lo que fyzo semejaria fazanna—, / mantovo syenpre guerra con los 
rrey(e Js d’Espanna (ibid., quatr. 175a-c); ca yazemos catyvos de todos 


los d’Espanna, / los sennores ser syervos tengo lo por fazanna (ibid., quatr. 
187cd). 


The same meaning can be identified in the following two passages 
of the Poema de Ferndn Gonzdlez, although Zamora Vicente (p. 159) 
is tempted to construe fazanna as signifying “mala accién, indig- 
nidad,”’ i.e., “shame”’ in its colloquial acceptation: 


Quando llegé el conde a su buena conpanna, / fablaron sus vassallos todos 
con fuerte sanna, / maltrayan le tanto que era grran[d] fazanna (quatr. 
417a-c); por los nuestrros pecados non [d Jestrruyas Espanna, / perder 


se ella por nos semejarya fazanna, / que de buenos cristianos non abrya 
calanna (quatr. 544b~—d).** 


Fazafia “bad action” is recorded by some lexicographers, includ- 
ing P. de Alealé, Percivale-Minsheu,*’ and C. Oudin; it appears in a 
poem by Diego del Castillo in which he curses his lady friend: 


Porque veas tus entrafias 
encendidas, 

e de tus crueles mafias 

se nos muestren tus hazafias 
conocidas.* 


4¢ Of the two renditions by Marden: “hecho digno de imitarse” and “hecho 
extraordinario,” the first appears rather infelicitous. 

4s Here are some additional examples: “Quando vié Alixandre tal fazafia de 
gentes, / comengé con cuer malo de amolar los dientes’”’ (Libro de Alexandre, P, 
quatr. 1321lab; absent from QO); “‘maravijés mucho, tévolo por faciana, / dixo que 
nunca fizo omme cosa tamanna’’ (ibid., O, quatr. 1559ab; P, quatr. 1701a: “mara- 
villése mucho, tévola a fazaiia’’); ‘““commo Dios fiso fasanna / por este rey que yo 
digo” (Poema de Alfonso Onceno, quatr. 673ab); “bien ssabedes la fassanna / que 
Dios por nuestro rey fas’’ (ibid., quatr. 1087bc) ; “por mostrar la su fasanna / e el 
buen rrey ayudar’”’ (ibid., quatr. 1887ab). 

‘7 “An exploit, a deed, a famous act, a great matter done; a lewd fact, a wicked 
deed.” 

48 Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, ed. R. Foulché-Delbose (2 vols.; NBAE 
XIX and XXII), Madrid, 1912-1915, Il, 227b. Further examples include: 
“Faredes mala fasanna” (Poema de Alfonso Onceno, quatr. 1047b); “ponianle 
delante algunas malas e aborrescibles fazafias” (Crénica de don Alvaro de Luna, 
p. 359); “‘dexando agora de detener la péndola en materia de tan mala fazafia 
(ibid., p. 408); “en el final juizio, que es la quarta generacién e final consumacién 
de sus malas hazannas’’ (El Bachiller Palma, Divina retribucién sobre la caida de 
Espafia, ed. Escudero de la Pefia, Madrid, 1879, p. 67); “‘plaziale tener ommes 
esforgados e defendialos de las fazafias que cometian” (H. del Pulgar, Claros varones 
de Castilla, p. 93); “las altas sentencias en el corazén / las has de poner para las 
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Notice the stereotyped expressions tener por (or a) fazafia “‘to 
regard as a miracle” and especially semeja (semejaria) fazafia “‘it 
seems unbelievable,” reminiscent of the present-day phrases parece 
mentira and aunque parezca mentira.” It is not impossible that 
from tengo por fazafia the group por fazafia (with occasional varia- 
tions like por mayor fazafia) split off, which in the Cancionero de 
Baena and in Santillana’s works seems to stand either for “admirably” 
or for “in truth, indeed’”’; what more, the intermediary link in the 
sense development may have been “it may sound incredible, yet it 
is true.”” To explain the idiomatic phrase it is, however, equally 
permissible to start out from another meaning of fazafia, namely 
“example,”’ presently to be discussed. For a similar development at 
a distinctly later date, cf. Fr. par exemple, in its colloquial use as an 
interjection. In any event, one clearly observes the gap separating 
the style of the early fifteenth-century cancionero from the style of 
the mester de clerecia: 


E aun por mayor fazafia, / el amor que me cryé, / de otra non conssentyé6 / 
que yo fuese enamorado (Villasandino, Cancionero de Baena, No. 5); de 
grant tenpo fasta agora / muchas gentes por fazafia / vos alaban por 
sefiora / de las cibdades de Espafia (idem, ibid., No. 30); todo onbre verdat 


publique / syn lysonja por fazafia (idem, ibid., No. 52); a esto rrespondo 
como por fazafia / que es un secreto d’escura carrera / del Alto syn fyn, 
syn cuenta e syn era (idem, ibid., No. 89); bien morir es por fazafia /e 
de fazer (Marqués de Santillana, Proverbios, str. 59 gh; see NBAE, XIX, 
455b); formosa Ispalis, sola por fazafia, / corona de la Bética excelente 
(idem, Sonetos; see NBAE, XIX, 524a). 


seguir, / las torpes hazafias para las huir” (Tragicomedia de Lisandro y Roselia, p. 
299) ; “serviros es imposible, / engafiaros, vil hazafia” (J. Ruiz de Alarc6n, Mudarse 
por mejorarse, 11, xvi, 92); “la infame hazafia estoy viendo” (idem, Las paredes 
oyen, III, vi, 13); I owe the latter excerpts to 8S. Denis, Lerique du thédtre de J. 
Ruiz de Alarcén, Paris, 1943, p. 382. 

“* Tener a fazafia is correctly likened to Ital. tenere a merariglia by E. Gorra, 
Lingua e letteratura spagnuola delle origini, Milan, 1898, p. 393. There is a curious 
point of analogy between fazajia and pastrafia, on the one hand, and mentira “lie,” 
on the other hand: anciently, both derivatives in -afia were frequently used in the 
plural and are repeatedly so listed in contemporary dictionaries. Mentira, a noun 
showing a unique relationship of form to the underlying verb mentir, is patterned 
on Lat. uéra “true things” (which mr ° have survived in Sp. de veras), the plural 
of uérum (> OFr. voir, It. vero, OSp. vero as late as Santillana, petrified in cultismos 
like vera cruz, otherwise replaced by the paraphrase verdadero comparable to 
justiciero and perezoso); cf. OSp. donas “gifts” (J. Ruiz) < dina. In speaking 
(preéminently in a derogatory tone) of “lies, fables, stories,”” speakers of numerous 
languages are inclined to visualize them as a collective mass (specifically as an 
intricate web); cf. Lat. fabulae, niigae; Germ. Geschwdiz, Gerede, Liigengespinst 
(-gewebe) ; Russ. nébilici, spletni, vraki. Notice that Hazafias is not infrequently 
used as a family name. 
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Through ironical use, fazafia came to signify “trick, fraud, deceit”’ 
rather than “miracle.””’ Thus L. Franciosini in 1620 translated it 
by “inganno, imbroglio, intrigo, furberia.” The preliminary step 
may well have been the occasional use of fazafia for “miraculous 
remedy,”’ as follows from the context and specifically from the com- 
bination with acorrer in the Libro de Apolonio, quatr. 487 (Tarsiana 
is summoned by her host, the king, to revive the senseless stranger) :*° 


Tenemos un buen omne, senyor destas companyas, 
omne de gran fazienda, de ray¢ e de manyas: 

es perdido con duelo por perdidas estranyas. 

Por Dios, quel acorrades con algunas fazanyas. 


To return to the basic classification of meanings, fazavia, through- 
out the Middle Ages, in poetry and prose alike, was used again and 
again as an equivalent of “story, report, anecdote’’: 


Sedfe el omne bono con ellas en companna / fablando e diciéndolis mucha 
buena hazanna: / el mortal enemigo pleno de mala manna / cueydé aver 
derecho vengarse de sue sanna (Berceo, Vida de San Millén, ed. Janer, 
quatr. 262; this portion of the saint’s life is lacking in Marden’s manu- 
script) ; fo durament movido el obispo a sanna, / digié:‘‘ Nunqua de preste 
of tal hazanna / — disso—digit al fijo de la mala putanna / que venga 
ante mf, no lo pare por manna (idem, Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora, ed. 
Solalinde, quatr. 222); el sancto pastorciello pleno de buenas mafias / 
andando con su grey por término de Cafias, / asmé de seer clérigo, saver 
bonas facafias, / para bevir con mas linpias conpafias (idem, Vida de 
Santo Domingo de Silos, ed. Fitzgerald, quatr. 34); plazeme, e yo te he de 
dezir muchas estorias e fazafias que te departirfa sy fuésemos ya llegados 
do tu quieres (Kalila et Digna, ed. C. G. Allen, MS A, fol. 46ro); de c6mo 
enflaquesces las gentes e las dapfias, / muchos libros ay desto, de c6mo 
las engafias / con tus muchos dofieos e con tus malas mafias; / sienpre tira 
la fuerca, dizenlo en fazafias (J. Ruiz, Libro de buen amor, ed. Ducamin, 
quatr. 188); © dezir t’e la ffazafia de los dos perezosos / que querfan casa- 
miento e andavan acuciosos (ibid., quatr. 457ab) ; del que olvydé la muger 
te diré la fazafia (ibid., quatr. 474a); duefia, por te dezir esto, non te 
asafies nin te ayres, / mis fablas e mis fazafias ruego te que bien las mires 
(ibid., quatr. 908ced); non querria que me fuese como al mur del aldea, / 
con el mur de la villa yendo a fazer enplea, / dezir te he la fazafia . 

(tbid., quatr. 1369b—d) ; fablar me ha buena fabla, non burla nin picafias, / 
e dil que non me diga de aquestas tus fazafias (ibid., quatr. 1463cd); mas 
los que buenos quieren seer conviene que . . . después de su muerte 


8° Yet Marden’s glossary supplies the translation “hecho notable.” 
5 M. R. Lida, in her selections from Juan Ruiz, Buenos Aires, 1941, p. 69, 
aptly translates fazafias by “historias, casos narrados.” 
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finquen buenas fazannas de las buenas obras que el[los] oviere[n } fechas 
(Libro de los enziemplos del Conde Lucanor, ed. Knust, pp. 177-178) ; desta 
rreyna contaré / la estoria, gran fazanna, / mas primero fablaré / del muy 
noble rrey d’Espanna (Poema de Alfonso Onceno, quatr. 365); oy de bos 
salga fazanna, / que sienpre ayan que fablar, /don Alfonso, rrey de 
Espanna, / non bos pueda escapar (ibid., quatr. 1603); la profecia de 
Espanna, / que yo querria saber, / por vos alguna fazanna, / de lo que se 
ha de fazer (ibid., quatr. 1811).™* 


In the closest neighborhood of these cases are others in which 
fazafia means “saying, proverb.” It should be remembered that in 
medieval literature the borderline between narrative and didactic 
genres was a fluctuating one: the two types merged in the Latin 
exemplum (the vernacular enxienplo),” of which the proverb appeared 
to be the veritable nucleus: 


Fazafia es usada, proverbio non mintroso: / mds val rrato acucioso que 
dia perezoso (J. Ruiz, Libro de buen amor, quatr. 580ab) ; et daquel dia acd 
fincé por fazafia que si el marido dize que corre el rfo contra arriba, que la 
buena muger lo deve crer (D. Juan Manuel, El Conde Lucanor, chap. 
xxvii; see M. Goyri de Menéndez Pidal, Don Juan Manuel y los cuentcs 
medievales, Madrid, 1936, p. 107); es malo en todos cabos: éste es aquel 
de quien dize la fazafia: antes que envio a quien abaxe (J. Goer, Confisién 
del amante, fol. 50vo); e por esto commo quier que te dixe que el falso 
senblante se usa entre los Lonbardos mds que en otras partidas, puedes 
lo aun entender por aquellos que traen en uso una fazafia que dizen: creer 
de ligero (ibid., fol. 105vo); asy se faze el céragén mds noble e se pregia 
en dexar fazafia e bive seguro que su bien fazer ser4 sabido (E. de Villena, 
Arte cisoria, ed. F. B. Navarro, Madrid-Barcelona, 1878, p. 89). 


The decisive stage of semantic contamination of fazafia with 
enxtenplo was reached when fazafia extended its meaning to include 


« Additional examples include: “Hobo paz con el rey, la mds honrada que 
nunca se falla por ninguna fazafia que lo hobiese home en Espafia’” (D. Juan 
Manuel, “Libro de los estados,” ed. Gayangos, BAE, LI, 319a); “et dezirles 
muchas buenas fazafias de los reyes que fueron’’ (idem, ibid., p. 321b); “‘cada unos, 
bien lidiavan, que sienpre ser4 fasanna” (Poema de Alfonso Onceno, quatr. 1751ab; 
the meaning here fluctuates between ‘memorable event,” “exemplary deed,” and 
“story worth recollecting”); ‘‘dizen los nuestros actores en sus fazafias” (Juan 
Rodriguez de la Camara, Obras, Madrid, 1884, p. 304); “. . . no aver sido tan 
ocupados en perpetuar por su essciptura las fazafias de los tus amores”’ (idem, ibid., 
p. 311); “y porque de tal sufrir / se pueden contar hazafias” (Florencia Pinar, 
“Cancién,” NBAE, XXII, 579a); “que demos todos de nos e quede de nuestros 
fechos notable fazafia” (Crénica de don Alvaro de Luna, p. 394; the meaning here 
comes close to “remarkable record’). 

® An exhaustive discussion of this point is found in F. Lecoy, Recherches sur 
le Libro de buen amor de Juan Ruiz, Paris, 1938, pp. 150-157. 
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such shadings as “instance, exemplary punishment, precedent,” * 
a noteworthy case of shift of connotation through complete identi- 
fication of near-synonyms: 


Td eres cabega e principe destos cavalleros asyY commo ti dizes, e porende 
ha menester que td les des fazanna de ty mesmo e menester ha que te 
partas primero desta follfa (Vida de Santa Catalina, ed. Knust, fol. 20ro) ; * 
sy non, fagan mover las rruedas e sea despedacada e morreré en tal guisa 
e espantarse an los christianos por fazanna de muerte que nunca fué oyda 
(ibid., fol. 20vo); * desf dexad la carne a los lobos e el alma a los diablos, 
ca non devia mugier bevir un dia solamente que rrey escarnege nin enpe- 
rador, e yo faré y tanto que todas las otras tomen ende fazanna (Crescentia, 
ed. Mussafia, chap. v); ** sefiores, agora ascuchat, e oyredes un cuento 
maravilloso que deve ser o¥do as¥ como fallamos en la estoria, para tomar 
ende ome fazafia de non creer tan ayna las cosas que oyer, fasta que sepa 
ende la verdat (Cuento del Enperador Carlos Maynes, ed. A. Bonilla y 
San Martin, fol. 124vo); desto vos podria dar muchas fazannas de muchos 
omnes de grand guisa que les dexaron sus padres muy rricos e mucho 
onrrados e pues non fueron tan buenos commo devian (J. Manuel, Zl 
Conde Lucanor, p. 109); y los viejos de Susafia / que son puestos por 
fazafia / para que te teman todos (Fr. Ifiigo de Mendoza, Cancionero 
castellano del siglo XV, I, 92b). 


Again, this particular use seems to have cast off a series of set 
phrases; notice dar (or dexar) fazafia “to give an example, to set a 
precedent’; §** tomar fazafia “to learn wisdom, to grow wise by 


% “Precedent” is a more accurate rendering than “sentence”; for a brief 
description of the judicial procedure involved, see 8. Minguij6én Adridn, Historia 
del derecho espafiol (2 vols.), Barcelona, 1927, I, 73-74. Fazafia was a verdict 
returned by an alcalde, a count, or a king without reference to written law (cf. note 
la), according to his sense of equity. Collections of such fazafias are found in the 
Ordenamiento de Alcald, in the Fuero de Burgos and in the Fuero viejo; also in MS 
431 of Madrid’s Biblioteca Nacional. In the application of the principle of equity 
in jurisdiction, in preference to codified law, Castile, since the time of Count 
Fern4n Gonzdlez, differed sharply from ancient Leén, which adhered stubbornly 
to the norm of the Fuero Juzgo. 

“ The Old French model text reads: “Por ce est il mestiers ge tu lor doinses 
exemple de toi meismes.” 

5% Notice that the Vida de Santa Catalina, on the evidence of lexical features 
(e.g. the use of menina for moga), goes back to a western (presumably Portuguese) 
archetype; Crescentia, as expressly stated by translator or copyist, is traceable to 
a Galician source; Carlos Maynes also seems to have a western background. The 
use of fazafia here pointed out was, in all likelihood, not restricted to Castile 
proper, but peculiar to the entire center and west of the Peninsula. 

5¢See Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. 
Klasse, 1867, LIII, 521. 

5s Notice, in this connection, the phrase dar fazafia de st “to set an example,” 
as in El Corbacho, ed. Simpson, fol. 5ro: “. . . . por ser de muchos quista, amada 
y presciada, dando de sy fazafia como la vifia de Dios; que quien non quiere non 
vendimia; a quien non plase non entra en ella.” 
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somebody else’s experience”’ (in contrast to escarmentar “to profit 
from one’s own unpleasant experience’’) ; 5’ poner por fazafia ‘‘to quote 
as an example”’; quedar en fazafia “‘to go on record as an example.” 57* 

Fazafero “‘gossipy, fussy,” forcefully contrasted by B. Gracidn 
with hazajioso,® is squarely based on the meaning “‘story”’; ®* this is a 
fact of no mean importance, since ancient derivatives (the formation 
under study is recorded in the early fourteenth century) are likely 
to preserve the nuclear connotation of the primitive with great fidel- 
ity. At a later date, Covarrubias provides a slightly divergent 
definition: ‘‘el que con efectos y meneos del cuerpo y palabras se 
alborota y escandaliza de cosas pequefias”’ (Tesoro de la lengua caste- 
llana, 1673-74, II, 49vo). The first Academy Dictionary speaks in 
a similar vein: “‘melindroso, y que con afectacién, ademanes y pala- 
bras se alborota y escandaliza de cosas de poca importancia e indi- 
ferentes’’ (vol. IV, p. 132).% Here are the examples from literature: 


A muchos faze mal el ome mesturero, / a muchos desayuda e a s¥ primero, 
/ rrescelan dél las duefias e danlo por fazafiero: / por mala dicha de uno 
pyerde todo el tablero (J. Ruiz, Libro de buen amor, quatr. 570a-c); 
amigo, | Dios vos salve! folgad, sed plazentero, / cras dize que vayades 
fablad la non sefiero, / mas catad non le digades chufas de pitoflero, / que 
las monjas non se pagan del abbad fazafiero (ibid., quatr. 1495); mas 
aquesta bestia fiera, / que por la serpiente arguye, / nuestra carne haza- 
fiera, / ésta es la mujer primera / que al primer hombre destruye (D. 
Sanchez de Badajoz, “‘Farsa militar,” Recopilaciés. en metro, 1, 369); por 
todas se reparte sediciosa, / con turbacién aleve y hazafiera (Quevedo, 
Poema de Orlando, i; see Dicc. Autor., IV, 132); i entrdis ya haciendo 
figuras? / | qué viejo tan hazafiero! / | qué tenemos de invencién! (Tirso 
de Molina, see Pagés, III, 280); algtin hazafiero, que suelen hazer mucho 
del hombre, y son nada (B. Gracidn, El Criticén, ed. Romera-Navarro, 
vol. I, p. 368).* 


57 J. Corominas, “Problemas del diccionario etimolégico,” RPh., 1947-1948, 
I, 79-81, has admirably traced the history of escarmiento, eliminating L. Spitzer’s 
earlier conjecture. 

878 Cf. the Crénica de don Alvaro de Luna, p. 205: “La grand virtud e firmeza 
de su lealtad e grandeza de consejo e de coracén quedard en enzemplo e fazaiia 
para los que vinieren después de nos.” 

58 J. Cejador y Frauca, Vocabulario medieval castellano, p. 226. 

* The Tentative Dictionary of Old Spanish, 1, 253, provides the apparently 
inaccurate translation “que hace alarde de lo que no es.” 

5% On this point of etymological doctrine, see Lg., 1945, XXI, 165. 

6° Cf. the definitions of seventeenth-century lexicographers, especially L. 
Franciosini’s: ‘‘schizignoso, schizinoso, colui che fa mille gesti e dimenamenti toc- 
candolo o facendogli cosa che gli dispiaccia.”” Characteristically, A. de La Porte lists 
only the feminine form, translating it into Flemish by “gheleydt, gheaffecteert.’’ 

61 Some dictionaries, including Alemany Bolufer’s, register an American 
Spanish variant hazafista. 
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Hazafierta “fussiness, affected prudery or sensitivity,’’ which 
enjoyed wide circulation toward the beginning and middle of the 
seventeenth century, shows close dependence on hazafiero in its 
specialization of meaning: 


i Qué hazéis Aazafiertas, si hazafias aun no intentdis? (Fr. Hortensio 
F. Paravicino [1580-1633], Marial y Santoral, fol. 95; see Dicc. Autor., 
IV, 132); el que quiere acertar y mantenerse huya semejantes hazafiertas, 
odiosas al principe y a los demas (D. de Saavedra Fajardo, see Pagés, III, 
280); y que por mayor hiciessen muchas hazafiertas mugeriles (M.* Maria 
de Jestis de Agreda [1602-1665], Mistica ciudad de Dios, vol. I, see Dice. 
Autor., IV, 132); después de muchos misterios, ponderaciones y hazafiertas 
les dixo muy en secreto ... (B. Gracidn, El Criticén, ed. Romera- 
Navarro, vol. III, p. 61); j qué brava hazafieria haze aquel otro de mi- 
nistro! Y quando més zeloso del servicio real, entonces haze el suyo de 
plata (ibid., vol. III, p. 131); entre nosotros no se gastan hazafiertas, ni 
mucho menos se usan celos (P.° J. F. de Isla [1703-1781], see Pagés, 
IIT, 280). 


By the beginning of the seventeenth century, hazafia had under- 
gone a sizable narrowing down of its original scope, from which it 
emerged as the designation of a pre-eminently virile trait; in contrast, 
hazafierta denoted a feature commonly observed in the behavior of 
women. Hence the effectiveness of the pun of Paravicino. 

During the Golden Age, hazafia penetrated into Valencian 
(though not into Catalan), where various peculiarities of phonology 
give away the word as a borrowing from Castilian.” It would be 
much more hazardous to class Ptg. faganha as a Castilianism. The 
voiceless sibilant may be due to the perpetuation in the West of the 
original fac- stem (based on Latin verb forms like facid, faciam), 
replaced in Old Spanish by an analogical fag- stem, possibly pat- 


®@ True, J. Escrig y Martinez and C. Llombart, Diccionario valenciano-caste- 
Wano, Valencia, 1887, p. 748, in listing haganya may simply have transliterated a 
Castilian word. There seem to be no traces of fazafia, hazafia in Catalan proper. 
Facana “facade,”’ produced from fifteenth-century sources by A. Griera, “Noms 
d’algunes malalties,”” BDC, 1931, XIX, 256, and by the Diccionari Aguilé, ed. P. 
Fabra and M. de Montoliu, IV, 6, clearly goes back to OCat. fag “face,” docu- 
mented by the Diccionari Aguilé, loc. cit., and by the Diccionari Balari, ed. M. de 
Montoliu, II, 257. Hazafia does not seem to have penetrated into Italian, either, 
to judge by its exclusion from E. Zaccaria, L’ elemento iberico nella lingua italiana, 
Bologna, 1927. 

In contrast, fazafia, within the territory of Castile, found its way into the 
speech of different marginal communities. For an example of fazafia in Old 
Judwo-Spanish, see Santob de Carrién, Proverbios morales, ed. I. Gonzélez- 
Llubera, Cambridge, 1947, stanza 544: ‘‘Ca los de mi conpafia / pasarien con ques 
quiera; / por mostrar le fazafia, / doles yantar entera.” The meaning in this 
difficult passage seems to be “example.” 
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terned upon dig-.* Repeated appearance of facanha in medieval 
texts, from the early thirteenth to the early sixteenth century, mili- 
tates in favor of the assumption that the word was native to the 
West: ™ 


Amigos, see vés sodes homées humanaaes e nd fantasmas, ben devedes 
entender que as grandes cavallarias e grandes facanhas que a muy nobre 
gente dos godos sempre fezeron nom foy com taaes rreis como eu (Crénica 
de Espanha, based on the unpublished Spanish Segunda crénica general; 
see J. J. Nunes, Crestomatia arcaica, 2nd ed., Lisbon, [1921], p. 101); 
Martim Vaasquez de Cuynha . . . teve o castello de Cellorico de Basto, 
que era d’arras, e teve-o em tempo d’el-rrey dom Dinis: e porque fez por 
el faganha muy boa, come muy boo cavaleiro, posemos en este livro como 
passou (Livro das linhagens, see J. Leite de Vasconcelos, Textos arcaicos, 
3d ed., Lisbon, 1923, p. 41); e soo aquelle me parece que vive e se apro- 
veyta da alma ho qual em algia cousa ocupado busca fama ou de algia 
arte boda ou de algia esclarecida faganha (O Livro de Marco Paulo, ed. 
Esteves Pereira, fol. 78ro).“ 


The Portuguese word family further includes self-explanatory 
adjectival derivatives in -eiro, -oso, and -udo.** When used iron- 


% On the conjugation of fazer in Old Portuguese, see J. Huber, Altportugiesisches 
Elementarbuch, Heidelberg, 1933, p. 195; E. B. Williams, From Latin to Portuguese, 
Philadelphia, 1938, p. 221. True, Cortesdo and, in his wake, Nascentes cite the 
spelling fazania from Portugaliae Monumenta Historica, Leges, p. 620a (a. D. 1229); 
yet at that early date the use of z did not imply representation of the voiced 
sibilant. Notice that the range of meanings of OPtg. facanha is distinctly nar- 
rower than that of its Castilian counterpart; there is no testimony of its use as a 
family name, see J. Leite de Vasconcelos, Antroponimia portuguesa, Lisbon, 1928, 
Other reasons for the wavering faz- ~ fag- are stated RPh., 1949-1950, III, 31-33. 
M. L. Wagner, in his latest Sardinian studies, assumes that *facd, for facid, sprang 
up in colloquial Latin in imitation of the near-synonym ag. 

“ A. Nascentes, Diciondrio etimolégico da lingua portuguesa, Rio de Janeiro, 
1932, s. v., argues that the word is a borrowing from Old Spanish on the grounds 
of its -¢- which seems to bar immediate derivation from fazer. Yet, quite aside 
from the early occurrence of faganha in texts, the matter of phonemic substitution 
is not lucidly presented. Why should Old Spanish [dz] have been replaced by 
[ts] in Old Portuguese? 

* Further examples of Ptg. facanha (from Monarquia lusitana, book VII, 
chap. xxiii, and from Braz Luiz d’Abreu, Portugal médico) are offered by Fr. 
Domingos Vieira, Grande diciondrio portugués, III, 546-547. Here are some addi- 
tional gleanings of my own: “‘Mostrarees em ello grande facanha” (F. Lopes, 
Crénica de D. Joao I, p. 12); “vossas faganhas estao colocadas / diante de Christo, 
Senhor das alturas” (Gil Vicente, Obras, ed. Mendes dos Remédios, II, 287); cf. 
the excerpt from Gomes Eannes de Zurara’s Crénica da tomada de Ceuta, ed. 
Esteves Pereira, included in J. J. Nunes’ Florilégio da literatura arcaica, pp. 
127-128. 

¢,. Freire, Grande e novissimo diciondrio da lingua portuguesa, Rio de Janeiro, 
1940-1944, p. 2467. 
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ically, Ptg. faganha is replaceable by faganhice, which contains the 
colorful -ice suffix recently traced back by M. L. Wagner to OPtg. 
-ece < -itie contaminated by semi-learned -i¢a.* 

Chances are that, finally, there existed a Spanish regionalism 
(h)azana, if Renaissance prints of the works of a single writer known 
for his peculiar lexicon, Fr. Juan de Pineda of the late sixteenth 
century, in conjunction with modern dialect glossaries, be accepted 
as satisfactory evidence.** Hazana (acana), to judge by the con- 
text, signified ‘‘work, labor’’; it looks like a variant form of hazafia 
(alternation of the formatives -ano and -afio has at all times been 
widespread in Ibero-Romance ®), with subsequent specialization 
of meaning under the pressure of hazienda and hazer: 


Contemplad también al hijo de Dios dentro de casa de sus padres como 
uno de los hijos de un pobre carpintero, y veréys le hazer las aganas en 
que se crian los hijos de los pobres (Vida de San Juan Baptista, vol. II, 
p. 108); y que no dexe para mafiana lo que oi pudiere hazer: porque la 
hazana de la mafiana es la tercera parte de la labor de todo el dia (Agri- 
cultura christiana, dial. X VIII).7° 


What preliminary conclusions can be drawn from this survey of 
variant forms and variant meanings of fazafia? The word is charac- 


teristic of the western and central portion of the Peninsula, from 
where it later slightly spread eastward; in Old Portuguese, its range of 
meanings is more narrow than in Old Leonese, Old Castilian, and Old 
Riojan. The separation into the stem faz-, suggestive of faz-er, and 


‘7 M. L. Wagner, “‘Volkstiimliche portugiesische Suffixe: I. Das Suffix -ice,” 
VKR, 1941, XIV, 169-190. 

*§ No pertinent statement is found in I. N. Nelson, A Study of the Language 
of Fray Juan de Pineda’s Agricultura Christiana, typewritten thesis, Berkeley, 
1934. Cf. J.de Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino, Salamanca, 1915, 
p. 486: hazana “‘oficio doméstico,” hazanar “trabajar afanosamente, fatigarse, 
sofocarse en el trabajo;” P. Sanchez Sevilla, ‘““E] habla de Cespedosa de Tormes,”’ 
RFE, 1928, XV, 260, identifies hazana “fechoria, estropicio.”’ 

*® Characteristic cases are: abrigano beside abrigajio “‘place protected from 
winds and cold”; (al)barrano beside barrafio “stranger, foreigner’’; aledano beside 
aledafio “contiguous, adjacent”; Chil. cachana “‘mockery’”’ beside Sp. cachajio 
“devil”; ermitano beside ermitafio “hermit’’; forano beside forafio “strange, for- 
eign,” the latter superseded by hurafio “shy’’; peana beside peafia “pedestal, sup- 
port, frame at the foot of an altar, footwear” ; perdigana beside perdigafio “young 
partridge” (for the gender cf. perdigén); pitana beside pitafia “secretion from the 
eyes’; susano “upper” beside en susafia “moreover”; notice also Lat. uelerdnus 
beside *uelerdneus, posited by Berc. vedrafio “old, experienced person.”” These 
cases will be discussed in detail in my forthcoming monograph on the formative 
aio. 

7 F. Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces castizas y bien documentadas 
que piden lugar en nuestro lézico, Madrid, 1922, pp. 47-48, 201-202. 
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the termination -avia is justified by reason of the wavering between 
faz- and fac- (familiar from the history of Lat. facere in Ibero- 
Romance) and of the vacillation between -ana and -afia, reminiscent 
of the rivalry between -dnus and -dneus and their Romance prod- 
ucts. The one difficulty, as has been pointed out by Meyer-Liibke, 
is the incompatibility of the verbal stem faz-, fag- with the strictly 
nominal suffixes -ana, -afia.™ Only through the agency of analogy 
can -ana, -afia have been added on to the stem of faz-er; and such 
an unusual extension of the use of the formative must have been 
motivated by strong attraction by another word, obviously either 
a synonym oranantonym. At this juncture, semasiologic analysis 
may yield the clue to the problem. Leaving aside Pineda’s (h)azana 
“labor,” of whose growth we. admittedly know little, let us focus 
attention on the pattern of meanings of fazafia discernible in the 
oldest texts. The traditionally best known signification ‘deed. 
exploit” had not yet fully developed by 1350; the dominant con- 
notations down to the period of D. Juan Manuel and Juan Ruiz 
were “happening,” “miracle” (later debased to “trick’’), “story,” 


“saying,” and “instance, precedent”’; the latter meaning was clearly 
secondary and attributable to association with enzienplo, with which 


fazafia originally seems to have shared only the sense of “story, 
saying.” 

Which of the remaining three meanings showing gradual decline 
throughout the first centuries of Spanish literature is most likely to 
be the oldest? Where documentation is lacking, recourse must be 
had to argument. If, for argument’s sake, we assume that fazafia, 
fundamentally, signified “unusual story,” it is easy to see how the 
other meanings could have branched off this original connotation; 
no other assumption offers equally favorable possibilities. If fazana 


™ This factor was not duly taken into account by M. Singleton, “Spanish 
Etymologies,” HR, 1938, VI, 213, who argued that hazafia had been formed on 
facere even as (cilia) *praestanea “‘eyebrow, eyelash” had been developed from 
praestare “‘to stand before, to be prominent.” Apart from the fact that Sp. 
pestafia, Ptg. pestana, dial. pustana (see RPF, 1947, I, 135) has an entirely different 
background, the assumption of the spread of -dneu to verbal stems during the 
period of Roman domination appears gratuitous; the process is distinctly Romance, 
not Latin. 

™ This meaning, at a later date, underlies the use of fazafia in the titles of 
several plays. Guillén de Castro’s second part of Las mocedades del Cid has also 
been known as Las hazafias del Cid. Las hazafias del Cid y su muerte con la toma de 
Valencia, of dubious authorship, was published in Lisbon in 1603 as one of the Seis 
comedias de Lope de Vega. The plays La mayor hazafia de Carlos V (early 17th 
century) and Algunas hazafias de las muchas de don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza are 
mentioned by C. Bruerton, HR, 1947, XV, 347 and 355. 
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“unusual story” be regarded as the initial meaning, the first basic 
shift was in the direction of “unusual event’’; the identification of 
story and event rests on a confusion normally to be expected of a 
native speaker, much like the belief, ineradicable among monolin- 
gual groups, that a given object and the word designating it are 
essentially identical. The other shifts, minor in scope, were mere 
variations of intensity. From “unusual story’ there is a smooth 
road leading to “‘story, anecdote, saying’”’ through slow continuous 
weakening of the emphasis on the extraordinary nature of the report, 
while “‘(heroic) deed” and “‘miracle’”’ represent special shadings of 
“unusual event.” 

Granted that our analysis of the prehistory of fazafia so far has 
been correct, the discovery of a formation in -afia of demonstrably 
ancient use, of transparent origin, normal structure, and identical 
meaning (‘‘unusual story’’) would at once solve our difficulty: a 
word meeting these four requirements could be labeled as the model 
on which fazafia was patterned. Now, the word here theoretically 
posited happens to exist in the Old Spanish lexicon, and careful 
scrutiny reveals that no other formation cumulates the four qual- 
ities here required in regard to chronology, etymology, derivation, 
and semantics. This one word which, we must conclude, is respon- 
sible for the coinage of fazafia is patrafia, originally pastrafia, whose 
greater transparency is entirely due to the fact that the nominal 
suffix -afia has here combined with a nominal stem, a process which 
may easily have taken place in a very early stratum of Hispano- 
Latin. Even as fazafa, for a while, shared its position with (h)azafia 
(as long as there was uncertainty in the use of f- and h-), so, too, 
pastratia and patrafia co-existed over centuries, in line with the dif- 
ferent courses taken by the medial -str- group in early Spanish; and 
as we found traces of hazana, acana, reflecting -dnus rather than 
-dneus, 80, too, there is vestigial evidence of a parallel type patrana; 
moreover, a dual set of formations, involving Latin bases in -dnus 
and -dneus, has been discovered in Portuguese. To demonstrate the 
perfect symmetry of the configuration of the two word families, it is 
now necessary to take up the history of pa(s)trafia, beginning with 
the theories on its origin. 


(To be continued) 


Yakov. MALKIEL 
University of California 
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INDULGENCIA PARA TODOS IN 
AUSTRIA AND GERMANY 


Waite the name of Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza as a playwright is 
included in most of the outstanding histories of Spanish and Spanish- 
American literature, no one seems to have realized that some of his 
comedias attracted more than national interest. As an instance, I shall 
briefly trace the fate of Indulgencia para todos in Austria and Germany. 

There are many possible channels by which this play may have 
reached Vienna. First presented in Madrid in 1816 and again in 1818 with 
great success, it was often performed during the succeeding decades both 
in Spain and in Mexico. It was translated into French in 1822, reprinted 
in Paris that same year and in Brussels in 1825, and many other Spanish 
editions followed. Its inclusion, with a brief biographical sketch of its 
author, in Ochoa’s Tesoro del teatro espafiol (Paris, 1838, V, 595-628) 
made it still more widely known.' We are left in no doubt, however, as 
to how Heinrich Laube, novelist, playwright, and director of the Hofburg 
theater in Vienna (1848-1867), made its acquaintance; he has himself 
recorded the incident. 


“One day the actor Lussberger mentioned to me, as we were taking a 
walk in Vienna, that Otto Prechtler? had been telling him of a Spanish 


play and had also shown him a translation of it.’ 

‘Did it interest you?,’ I asked. 

‘Yes he answered . Not exactly the play itself, but the problem 
that it presented.’ 

I found this to be the case after I had heard the tale, and later after I 
had read the translation. The theme, or as Lussberger said, the problem 
was thought-provoking: a young man, who permitted his virtues to make 
him a pedant, becomes involved in an awkward situation and can not live 
up to his pedantic dogmatism ; he must finally exclaim, ‘Forbearance with 
others’—‘Indulgencia para todos.’ This is also the title of the Spanish 
play. Gorostiza is the author.” ¢ 


A. von Schack, in his Geschichte der dramatischen Literatur und Kunst in 
Spanien (Berlin, 1845-1846, 3 vols., and Freiburg, 1854), comments on Gorostiza 
as a dramatist, but makes no specific reference to this play. 

? A dramatist who supplied the local theater with original works and adapta- 
tions and translation of foreign plays. 

* This may have been the French translation of Marie Aycard (Paris, 1822). 

*Laube, H., Dramatische Werke (Leipzig, Weber, 1875), XIII, [v]. The 
problem in this play is to bring an almost model young man to a realization that 
forbearance with the failings of others is alsoa virtue. This is accomplished during 
his first visit to the home of his prospective bride, through a plot framed and en- 
acted by her family. In less than a day this image of perfection falls in love with 
the supposed betrothed of his future brother-in-law, fights a duel, gambles away 
money not his, permits his friend to be arrested without protesting, and even at- 
tempts to conceal these lapses from grace in order to sustain his hitherto un- 
blemished reputation. With the realization that it is blasted, he is forced to 
admit, ruefully, the virtue of forbearance with human weakness. 
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At that time Laube knew nothing of Gorostiza, but assumed that he was 
young and that the work was new; later he heard that the author was 
then an old man who had been born in America and grown old in the 
diplomatic service. To the play he gave more than usual consideration 
before concluding that, in spite of its interesting problem, it was unsuited 
to the German stage, as the moral element was too pronounced and the 
general tone too sombre. 

Unconvinced by this dictum of Laube, Prechtler went on working on a 
German prose translation for the stage; this he ultimately stripped of its 
Spanish setting. The play had strangely caught his fancy; but not his 
alone, for Lussberger, the actor, shortly reported another German trans- 
lation or adaptation in progress which he later pronounced unsatisfactory.® 
That of Prechtler Laube rejected, mainly on the ground that such a 
Spanish play required the charm of its original verse to bring out its full 
beauty. The translator reminded him that for years he had been calling 
for plays in prose; this the director laughingly conceded, but urged the 
dramatist to try his hand, in this case, at verse, and suggested Schrey- 
vogel’s Donna Diana as a possible model. Such a work, Laube thought- 
fully admitted, would take time and would require a higher type of 
creative ability than he himself commanded. 

Some time later the subject came up again, but Prechtler still showed 
no inclination to attempt the verse translation. In the course of the con- 
versation, Laube began to ask himself why such a Spanish play should 
prove so ineffective in German prose. It is not a tragedy and not a 
comedy, he thought; then with a flash—‘‘Why not a comedy?” At once 
he saw the whole problem in a new light. The two leading actors of the 
Burgtheater rose before him: Josef Wagner, tragedian, and Karl 
Fichtner, comedian. Prechtler had written his version with Wagner in 
mind ; that, thought Laube, was the mistake; he would treat the theme too 
seriously, too dogmatically. If the play were to be reworked, Fichtner 
must have the leading réle. But before it could become genuine comedy, 
it must be recast, removed from its Spanish setting, ‘“‘and,”’ Prechtler 
threw in, “it must become out and out another play, of which only the 
basic idea of Gorostiza would remain.”’ ‘Correct,’”’ Laube replied; and 
the subject was again dropped. 

Such a play began, nevertheless, to take form in Laube’s mind, and the 
next time he saw Prechtler he pointed out the direction that the exposition 
and motivation must take, and announced that he was prepared to write 
the first act. The proposed version pleased Prechtler, and the two 
agreed to write the comedy jointly. Laube wrote the first act; Prechtler, 
after much discussion, was to produce the second. Unfortunately this 
agreement was reached at the beginning of the summer vacation, just 
before they left Vienna; and during the months they did not see each other 
Prechtler wrote not only a second but a third and fourth act. The com- 
bined result was too clearly disjointed. This Laube had hoped to avoid 
by frequent reworkings, act by act; now he realized that Prechtler, still 


5 Laube, H., Das Burgtheater, Leipzig, 1891, p. 301. 
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under the influence of his first draft, had been only superficially moved by 
the lighter tone of the new first act and unable to follow the suggestions 
offered. Although disappointed, both admitted the failure of their joint 
attempt; and the undertaking was abandoned. 

Some time later, after Prechtler’s version had faded from his mind, 
Laube began to think out a continuation to his first act and to try to find 
a way to a different conclusion. From the first the farce within the 
play had been objectionable to him; if one could eliminate that device, 
he thought it might be possible to find a new solution. A comedy, he 
reflected, develops naturally from details of everyday life; if such a detail 
could be found, the players would themselves untangle the threads. It 
occurred to him that if the mock duel could have some natural but unex- 
pected consequence that would distract the players from their own little 
farce, the comic element would be heightened at the expense of the 
didactic, more real life would be infused into the whole, and an entirely 
different and probably shorter play result. No sooner thought than 
done. Proceeding from the mock duel, Laube did just what Prechtler 
had done—wrote the play to the end without further consultation. The 
result was a shorter, entirely un-Spanish, different play. Somewhat 
ashamed—for to his first act he had now added a second and third—he 
sent the manuscript to Prechtler for comment. 

The co-author, who had not written a line of this version, replied 
simply that he liked the play. For his share in its creation he asked half 
of the proceeds from stage rights; any remuneration from printed copies 
he ceded to Laube. A legal agreement to that effect was signed by the 
two under date of January 18, 1858; and soon thereafter both were busy 
with the selection of a cast and details of production. 

The changes that Laube made in the play reveal not only his skill as 
a dramatist but especially his ability to detect and remedy structural 
weaknesses. The setting is shifted from a small town in Navarre to the 
Eisenstein estate in the vicinity of Ridesheim on the Rhine, and a 
genuinely German atmosphere is created. The characters are all given 
German names,® but the shift from Severo to Cato is suggested in the 


* German Spanish 

Siegfried von Eisenstein D. Fermin de Peralta, father of 
Siegelinde von Eisenstein, his Dofia Tomasa 

daughter 
Bertha von Eltvill, his niece Colasa, maid to Dofia Tomasa 
Siegmund von Eisenstein, his son Don Carlos, son of D. Fermin 
Cato von Eisen D. Severo de Mendoza 
Judge von Semmel D. Pedro Arismendi, alcalde mayor 
Police judge Kreuzer 
Kaspar, von Eisen’s manservant Gaspar, Mendoza’s manservant 


Iaeot, }Bisenstein servants 
Jacob 

Andreas, gardner 
Hippolyt, coachman 
Weber, gendarme 
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Spanish original.’ The maid, frequently found in typically Spanish 
plays, who in Indulgencia is on a familiar footing not only with her 
mistress but with all the members of the family and even the guest, is 
replaced by the betrothed of Siegmund, Bertha, who is frequently referred 
to as Flora but never present in the Gorostiza version. The prospective 
bride, Dofia Tomasa, becomes a more learned and less religious, more 
sport-loving and less dependent Siegelinde. More dignified servants 
are added, to uphold the dignity of the German estate, and two more 
officious representatives of the law take part in the arrest proceedings. 
The five acts of the original Spanish (182 pages in the Madrid, 1818 
edition), of four to eight scenes, are reduced to three acts of six scenes each 
(128 pp. in the Leipzig, 1875 edition); in two of these the events of the 
original play through the duel are largely covered. In his third act, 
Laube has the judicial aftermath of the duel come, not as a part of the 
planned farce* but as a great shock to the Eisenstein family as well as to 
Cato, who is thereby led directly to a renunciation of his boasted princi- 
ples. The long speeches of the original are either eliminated or ab- 
breviated except that of Cato (Act II, Scene iv) after his wine drinking; 
it remained one of the high spots of the play. 

Only slowly did the German version assume the form in which it was 
ultimately produced. Fichtner was the real creator of Cato, and to him 
Laube deferred in most details. The director insisted, however, on each 
part being thoroughly memorized ; then as the work of the various mem- 
bers of the cast was coordinated through diligent rehearsal, tangibility 
was given the whole; finally tempo, nuances, and shading were worked in. 
After months of such rehearsal, with careful criticism of every detail, this 
foundling was ultimately presented to the public under the name of Cato 
von Eisen, but the name of Gorostiza, the Spanish parent, was given on 
the theater program. 


*CT.: Quien trata 
de encontrar en cada hombre 
un Cat6n, mucho se engafia 
a si mismo, y mil pesares 
para los demas prepara. (Act I, iii.) 
®* This weakness has been pointed out by many Spanish critics. Alberto 
Lista, in his review of the play (Zl Censor, Madrid, 1822, pp. 410-417), lists 
among its defects the weakness of using the maid to inform Severo that his mis- 
deeds are known and to urge a frank confession. [J. J. Mora] in reviewing 
Gorostiza’s Teatro Escogido (Brussels, 1825) in the Correo literario y politico de 
Londres (London, 1826, pp. 210-214) comments: “El desenlace de esta pieza ha 
sufrido criticas mui severas y si mal no me acuerdo fué lo que menos gust6 general- 
mente cuando salié por primera vez al piblico. En efecto, el autor no ha seguido 
la prdctica general de imaginar un incidente imprevisto que descubre la trama, y 
que, en las comedias de cardcter, ocasiona la conversién del protagonista.” 
P[edro] de M[endivil], in his review of the same work [Repertorio Americano 
(London, 1829), III, 78-93], describes the play as “interesante, divertida, i si 
buena para lefda, m>ior aun para representada, a pesar de algunos descuidos en la 
disposicién de la trama, i en su conduccién i desenlaze.” 
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In order to afford the critics, at the time of its premiére, some means 
of judging the German play in relation to its Spanish original, Laube 
asked Friedrich Halm to have a good German translation in verse made 
of Indulgencia para todos. This commission was conscientiously carried 
out by Hedwig Wolf, daughter of the famous Spanish scholar Ferdinand 
Wolf; and her excellent version was made available to Viennese critics. 
Whether Cato von Eisen was a reworking, an adaptation, or an imitation 
of Gorostiza’s play, or an original dramatic production, Laube confessed 
he could not determine; that decision he left to the critics and to the 
world at large. 

The play at once caught the fancy of the Burg audience and was one 
of the highlights of the 1858 season, when it was given eighteen times. 
Its success was generally attributed to the personality and histrionic art 
of Fichtner, who so admirably combined, in his inimitable style, genuine 
seriousness and the comic elements as to give strength to this peculiar 
character. His restraint in the réle of Cato was not only admirable but 
indispensable. The drunken scene brought forth jubilant applause; in 
the love scenes the depth of his tenderness was felt; and in the last act 
the manner in which the stubborn pedant, in conflict with his own really 
kind heart, renounced his hitherto staunchly defended principles made the 
conclusion genuine comedy. This Cato réle, marked by the good taste 
and the winning ways of a genuine artist, was easily Fichtner’s greatest 
achievement during his last years. But it was also, as later years proved, 
one of Laube’s masterpieces of production. 

The whole original cast, with Beckmann as an outstanding Siegfried, 
Baumeister as Siegmund, and the Fraulein Bossler and Gossman as 
Siegelinde and Bertha, was excellent, and the performances were steadily 
admirable. After the first year Cato was repeated twice annually during 
the next eight, and each performance was brought to such a high point of 
excellence through new and careful rehearsals that the play continued to 
be a great favorite with the critical Burg audiences. 

In the meantime, production of Cato von Eisen was not limited to 
Vienna; in Germany itself the character of Cato was admirably pre- 
sented, although the high standard of the Viennese performance was no- 
where equalled. In Berlin, Liedtke was an outstanding Cato, and in 
Dresden, Emil Devrient; indeed, so strongly did the réle appeal to this 
celebrated actor that he selected it for presentation on his tour as guest 
artist, and in this way the play became known in many theaters which 
would otherwise never have produced it. 

Even Fichtner’s retirement did not spell the end of the play in Vienna, 
as many believed would happen. Adolf Sonnenthal undertook the réle 
at the Burgtheater and met with equal applause. At the Stadttheater, 
of which Laube became the director in 1872, the comedian Tewele revived 
Cato with but slightly less success, although his portrayal lacked the full 
artistry of Fichtner’s. Both his love making and his insistence on his 
principles were weaker, but for that very reason the derision to which 
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Cato was ultimately subjected was less cutting. The ladies Hithle and 
Schratt as Siegelinde and Bertha, as well as Messrs. Reusche, Heinrich, 
and Tyrolt as Siegfried, Semmel, and Kaspar supported him so effectively 
that the performance, as a whole, was not, in Laube’s opinion, inferior to 
the earlier presentations at the Burgtheater. Indeed the play was one 
of the few whose popularity saved the Stadttheater, through several years, 
from closing its doors. 

But not until seventeen years after the first production of Cato on 
the Viennese stage did the German text find its way into print; and its 
publication then was brought about largely by the continued success of 
the play at the Stadttheater. In 1867, when he first planned to include 
Cato among his dramatic works, Laube wrote an introduction, in which he 
told the story of the origin of the play, as here detailed; to this he added 
in December, 1874, a postscript bringing its history up to date and noting 
the death, in the interval, of two of the principal figures—Fichtner and 
Friedrich Halm. During the next year Cato von Eisen and Hedwig 
Wolf’s translation of Indulgencia para todos as Nachsicht fiir Alle were 
published with Laube’s Introduction as the last volume (XIII) of his 
Dramatische Werke (Leipzig, 1845-1875). Thus this foundling, of 
Spanish ancestry but in German dress, and the first translation into 
German verse of Indulgencia para todos were given to the German 
literary world. In a second edition of Laube’s works, both Cato and the 
Wolf translation of the Spanish play appeared in Volume XII in 1907. 

Thus, during more than a half century the work of Gorostiza lived on 
and won laurels in German lands, while in the Hispanic world it was 


almost forgotten. 


J. R. SpPewt 
University of Texas 


UNA NUEVA CARTA DE CLARIN SOBRE TERESA 


Despve hace tiempo me tienta la idea de historiar la inquietud de 
ciertos escritores espafioles de fines del siglo pasado y de principios del XX 
ante la decadencia del teatro nacional contempordneo y su impotencia— 
reflejada en sus protestas y en sus vanos deseos y ensayos de renovacién— 
frente a un ptblico y unos actores rutinarios, superficiales y desganados. 
Los primeros estudios ' que se han encarado, con perspectiva histérica ya 
posible, con el mundillo teatral de entonces no pueden aun valorar los 
distintos esfuerzos en lo que éstos realmente suponen. Los nombres de 
Echegaray, de Pérez Galdés y de Benavente pueden resumir grosso modo 
lo mds vivo de la produccién dramatica de ese perfodo, lo mds original en 
el teatro de aquellos afios. Pero ni la contribucién importante de los 


1E. Dfez-Canedo, “Panorama del teatro espafiol desde 1914 hasta 1936,” 
Hora de Espafia, n*. XVI, Abril 1938, p. 13 y ss.; G. Torrente-Ballester, “Cin- 
cuenta afios de teatro espafiol y algunas cosas mds,” Escorial, n°. 10, Agosto 1941, 
p. 253 y ss.; y A. Valbuena Prat, Teatro moderno espafiol, Zaragoza, 1944. 
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autores citados fué bastante para contener un derrumbe vaticinado y 
sentido como inevitable por los espfritus mds sensibles de la época. El 
fracaso de muchos nobles intentos y la desesperanza de conmover la 
indiferencia de los espectadores es, sin duda, la causa de que la llamada 
“generacién de 1898” no haya tenido teatro propio, no haya sabido, o 
podido, lograr en las tablas lo que logré en otros campos de las letras 
espafiolas.? 

E. Dfiez-Canedo ha recordado, en su panorama del teatro espafiol con- 
tempordneo, el drama de Leopoldo Alas, Teresa, como una de las fallidas 
tentativas, paralelas a las de Galdés, de renovar el teatro realista espafiol.* 
Facilmente se olvica, al lado de la obra de novelista y de critico de Clarin, 
este ‘ensayo dramdtico en un acto y en prosa,” que se estrené, en el 
Teatro Espafiol de Madrid, la noche del 20 de marzo de 1895, y que no 
obtuvo ningin éxito. Hoy resulta hasta diffcil dar con la impresién del 
drama (Madrid, 1895), como si la suerte quisiera que se olvidase esa qui- 
jotesca salida a escena del catedratico de la Universidad de Oviedo. J. A. 
Cabezas, sin embargo, dié cabida en su biografia de Alas,‘ a una carta 
importante de Clarin que éste debié escribir en Guimardan, el 22 de junio 
de 1894 (no, como erréneamente aparece en la biografia, en 1895), y que 
los herederos de Clarin deben aun tener en su poder. En ella podemos 
comprobar cémo Pérez Galdés, Echegaray y la actriz Maria Guerrero 
habfan animado a Clarin, por aquel entonces, para que escribiera para el 
teatro. Y la carta nos da también noticia del encuentro con el ‘“‘modelo 
vivo”—una campesina de Carrefio—de su proyecto dramAtico: “Resultado 
de todo esto y de la salud aldeana que aqui tengo—escribe Alas—fué . . . 
que después de veinte afios de no haber escrito ‘escenas,’ en doce difas 
justos terminé en absoluto, definitivamente, para poder representarla hoy 
mismo, mi TJ'eresa.”’ Cabezas suministra asimismo datos acerca del entu- 
siasmo, que augura un gran éxito, de sus amigos madrilefios durante los 
ensayos, de las circunstancias dolorosas en que se traslada Clarin a 
Madrid para presenciar el estreno, dejando muy enfermo a un hijo suyo, 
y del pateo que acogié la obra mientras el autor recibia noticias de la 
mejorfa del nifio. Asf se inicié y terminé la obra de Clarin como autor 
dramAtico, es decir, como autor dramAftico oficialmente conocido del pi- 
blico, pues Clarin parece haber sentidoel teatro desde su mds tierna infancia 
con dotes relevantes perdidas lastimosamente. Cabezas inquirié entre 
algunos amigos y familiares de Alas y recogié noticias acerca de dos obras 


? En los hombres del ’98 hubo evidentes ambiciones dramdticas renovadoras 
que habria que valorar. No hay mds que recordar el drama juvenil de Azorin, 
La fuerza del amor, y \a aventura dramdtica tardia que se inicia, en 1926, con el 
estreno de Old Spain; los ensayos dramatico-librescos de Baroja y Valle-Inclan; 
el teatro de Unamuno, poco conocido, en el que hay que tener en cuenta no sélo 
las producciones de los dltimos afios, sino las varias obras escritas con entusiasmo 


en torno a 1900 de que nos da fe, por ejemplo, su correspondencia con Jiménez 
Tlundafin. 


3 Op. cit., p. 16, nota. 
* Clarin. El provinciano universal, Madrid, 1936, p. 206 y ss. 
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teatrales del joven Leopoldo, representadas, en 1864, en una casa par- 
ticular de Oviedo con la colaboracién de sus condiscfpulos.’ Otros amigos 
de Clarin han dejado testimonios menos conocidos que confirman entu- 
siasmos teatrales del nifio, reveladores de una vocacién que no llegé a 
realizarse. La composicién de Teresa no es mds que una muestra del 
nuevo despertar de esa su antigua vocacién. Claritin debia estar, en ese 
momento, en trance de decidirse, empujado por los que, como él, sentfan 
una preocupacién por la dignidad del teatro contempordneo, a dar batalla 
por su regeneracién aportando la originalidad de los proyectos que le 
bullfan en la mente. Bien poco sabemos de estos proyectos que parecen 
haber existido, y hasta madurado, aun después, y a pesar, del fracaso de 
Teresa.’ Precisamente por esta decidida voluntad de Clarin, en los 
Gltimos afios de su vida, de escribir para el teatro tiene valor una carta de 
Alas que he descubierto en la Coleccién Teatral de Don Arturo Sedé, 
patricio barcelonés, que, con una generosidad sin igual, me ha permitido 
estudiar sus riquisimos fondos. Se trata de una carta, dirigida a un 
conocido autor y empresario madrilefio de la época, Luis Parfs, fechada en 
Oviedo, el 6 de abril de 1895, es decir, s6lo algunos dias después del estreno 
de Teresa. Transcribo inicamente dos interesantes pdrrafos: 


Yo vuelvo al teatro, por supuesto. A los ocho afios hacia ya comedias; 
las hice hasta los 22; las dejé; y ahora vuelven ellas solas con gran fuerza, 


juicio, plan, propésito firme y hondo y precisado. Me animan Echegaray, 
Galdés, Balart, Picén, etc., ete. ;Por qué no? Me quieren Vico, Mario, 


5 Op. cit., p. 37 y s. 

6 Véase R. Altamira, Anales de la Universidad de Oviedo, I (citado por P. Sdinz 
Rodriguez, “Clarin y su obra,” Revista de las Espafias, 1927, II, 610): “‘Aquellos 
afios de adolescencia en que Leopoldo era, ante todo y sobre todo, autor dramatico, 
con una soltura, una fecundidad, un poder intimo asombroso. . . . Creaba, creaba 
sin cesar . . . , seguro entonces de que aquella era su vocacién, su obra de toda la 
vida.” A. Posada, Leopoldo Alas “Clarin,” Oviedo, 1946, p. 76 y ss., recoge 
noticias de La novela de un novelista de Armando Palacio Valdés e informes orales 
de otro compafiero de juventud, Pio Rubin, acerca de las reuniones en que se 
representé el primer drama perdido de Clarin. El testigo presencial concluye: 
“Aquel espectdculo no era en rigor cosa de nifios 0 que en todo caso que los nifios 
revelaban aficiones, aptitudes o facultades dignas de ser tomadas muy en serio. . . .” 

7A. Posada, “Escritos inéditos de Clarin,’ La Lectura, 1906, ITI, 215, en el 
inventario de los papeles que dejé Clarin a su muerte, resefia: “. .. y en un 
cuaderno apaisado varias escenas de La millonaria, el drama que constitufa una 
de las mds hondas preocupaciones de Leopoldo Alas en sus dltimos afios.” El 
hijo de Clarin, Adolfo Alas, en sus notas a M. Menéndez Pelayo y L. Alas. Epis- 
tolario, Madrid, 1943, p. 22, dice: “Es cierto que en la relacién de sus obras se 
decia que estaban en prensa algunos Folletos literarios y en preparacién varias 
novelas y hasta un drama—vLa millonaria—, pero si bien en su mente estaria todo 
ello forjado y ultimado, sin duda no llegé a planearlo, pues entre sus papeles, 
minuciosamente revisados, nada se encontré6.” Ja millonaria no aparece en la 
lista de obras “en proyecto, en preparacién o en prensa” establecida por P. Sdéinz 
Rodriguez, La obra de Clarin, Madrid, 1921, p. 93, nota 1. 
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Mendoza, Tuiller, que hardn con amor mis cosas . . . y tengo cien cosas 
hechas del todo en la cabeza. 

No creo que Teresa sea mala, aunque sf que tenga defectos de represen- 
tacién que se puedan exigir, y el capital de ser poco decorativa para nuestro 
teatro, parecerle al piblico distrafdo cosa diferente de lo que es. 
Ademés para representarla como yo la vi y la escribi . . . hacen falta 
4 cémicos y otros escenarios. Por mds que yo estoy agradecidisimo 
a los mtos. 


La carta no deja lugar a dudas: Clarin, que recuerda una extensa 
produccién dramdtica juvenil—cuyos restos habria que rastrear—y un 
largo perfodo de abandono determinado por el descorazonamiento ante el 
ambiente, esté pensando y repensando dramas renovadores a los que le 
impulsan sus amigos, autores y cémicos, que tanto esperan, para bien del 
teatro, del ilustre novelista y critico. La frase ‘‘tengo cien cosas hechas 
del todo en la cabeza’’ (es Clarin quien subraya) atestigua una técnica 
sobre la que llamé la atencién, en el campo de la novela, hace unos afios.® 
Clarin no parece traslucir desaliento por el fracaso de Teresa. Uno de los 
primeros folletos literarios de Azorin, Literatura (Madrid, 1896), hoy facil- 
mente asequible en las Obras completas editadas por M. Aguilar,® cons- 
tituye el mejor documento que poseemos acerca de la reaccién contem- 
pordnea en el estreno del primer ensayo dramiatico de Clarin: Azortn 
denuncia la injusticia de la critica mds aun que la incomprensién del 
ptiblico. Todos se tomaron, sin duda, la revancha. Teresa, que no se 
representé en Madrid mds que dos noches, obtuvo mds tarde, segin 
Azorin, un éxito indiscutible en Barcelona, donde los prejuicios contra el 
Clarin critico no existfian como en la Corte.’° Pero Teresa ofrecia sin duda 
ciertos puntos flacos: el mismo Clarin lo reconoce en la carta a Parfs que 
publicamos. J. A. Cabezas atribuyé el fracaso de la obra a la precipi- 
tacién en escribirla y a la falta de “‘arquitectura.”" Azorin encuentra en 
el drama ciertas deficiencias de estilo y de técnica dramAtica, y considera 
errénea la tesis de “resignacién cristiana’’ que Clarin se empefiaba en ver 
y defender en la obra. En la carta a Luis Paris, Clarin cala mds hondo 
en las causas del mal recibimiento por parte del ptiblico. El ptiblico que 
va al teatro en Espafia no se fija mds que en lo externo, en lo “decorativo.” 
Clarin llevaba en su cabeza un teatro {intimo y poético para el que hacfan 
“falta otros cémicos y otros escenarios.” La mejor actriz de la época, 
Marfa Guerrero, y su compafifa le habfan puesto en escena Teresa. ‘‘Es- 
toy agradecidisimo a los mfos,”’ escribe Clarin, pero, con ser buenos, estos 


® Cinco estudios de literatura espafiola moderna, Salamanca, 1945, p. 12 y s. 

* Obras completas, I (Madrid, 1947), 230 y ss. 

10 }Hasta qué punto no hizo mella en los propésitos renovadores de Clarin 
esta reaccién de la critica? Compdrese la preocupacién de Pérez Galdés, otro 
escritor metido a revolucionador de la escena, por los juicios que merecieron sus 
obras dramdticas, en E. Diez~Canedo, “Galdés y el teatro,” Filosofia y Letras, 
1943, V, 223 y ss. 

1 Op. cit., p. 208. 

3 Op. cit., p. 232. 
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eémicos estaban acostumbrados a representar otras cosas, no a sentir lo 
que Clarin queria que sintiesen."* El] drama de la mujer del minero bo- 
rracho y brutal, que se aferra a su cruz y rechaza a su antiguo sefiorito, 
no podia ser para los actores, ni para el pdblico, el que Clarin habfa visto 
por dentro alescribirlo.“ Enel fondo, en esta carta, Leopoldo Alas, que se 


8 Clarin habia escrito en “Rafael Calvo y el teatro espafiol”’ (Folletos litera- 
rios, VI [Madrid, 1890], p. 61): “En aquel tiempo (cuando traté a Calvo personal- 
mente) comenzaba yo a pasar el sarampién naturalista; no crefa apenas en el 
teatro, género secundario, y ademas crefa que nuestros cémicos, en su mayorfa, 
y esto sigo creyéndolo, eran una cosa perdida. . . .” Podrian encontrarse abun- 
dantes testimonios parecidos acerca del teatro y de los cémicos espafioles en la 
obra de Clarin. Véanse, por ejemplo, los articulos “Del teatro” y “El libre 
examen y nuestra literatura presente,” en Solos de Clarin (4° ed.), Madrid, 1891, 
especialmente, pags. 57, 60 y 73 y s.; “Un viaje a Madrid” (Folletos literarios, I 
(Madrid, 1886], p. 58 ys.); y “Temporada teatral,”’ Nueva campafia, Madrid, 1887, 
p. 273 y ss. Ideas similares sobre la decadencia del teatro, sobre las culpas del 
ptblico y los malos cémicos expresaba, por la misma época, B. Pérez Galdés. 
Véanse, por ejemplo, los articulos publicados bajo el epigrafe ‘““Decadencia,” en 
Nuestro teatro (Obras inéditas, V [Madrid, 1923], p. 151 y ss.). J. Warshaw, 
“Galdos’ Apprenticeship in the Drama,” MLN, 1929, XLIV, 462 y s., ha hecho 
notar que las observaciones de Galdés, como espectador silencioso, condensadas 
en estos articulos, habfan de llevarle mds tarde a la aventura de renovar el teatro 
contempordneo; sobre la intervencién de Galdés en el teatro trata extensa y deta- 
lladamente H. C. Berkowitz, Pérez Galdés, Spanish Liberal Cruisader, Madison, 
1948, p. 236 y ss. Esta latente indignacién y el ejemplo de Don Benito ayudaron, 
sin duda, la inspiracién dramdtica ultima de Clarin. 

“J. A. Cabezas, op. cit., p. 207, ha sugerido que Teresa es un pedazo de auto- 
biografia, algo vivido en la juventud. Es posible, pero el texto de Alas que publica 
Azorin (op. cit., p. 231 y s.) demuestra también que su autor vefa en ella una 
encarnacién de cristianisimas ideas. Clarin buscé también, sin duda, meter mucho 
en su drama. En 1892 escribia que bien estaba en el teatro la naturalidad y la 
fiel imitacién del mundo, pero que la transformacién del teatro necesita ademas 
“la mayor intensidad psicolégica de los personajes, la profunda ética, el estudio 
mds detenido de los caracteres’”’ (véase Palique, Madrid, 1893, p. 10). Clarin 
sabia que al ptiblico no le gustaba “la profundidad, la seriedad, el gran arte,”’ lo 
mismo que los lectores prefieren una “novela novelesca” en contra de la “novela de 
sentimiento” que él propugnaba, por aquella época, como novela del porvenir 
(véase Ensayos y revistas, Madrid, 1892, p. 137 y ss. y p. 385 y ss.). Nadie podia 
profundizar en Teresa como Clarin. Tal vez era defecto de novelista metido a 
dramaturgo, como le sucedié a Galdés al pasar de un género a otro (véanse, por 
ejemplo, las observaciones de A. del Rio, “La significacién de La loca de la casa,” 
Cuadernos americanos, 1945, IV, 237 y ss.). Creo que no se ha notado que el tema 
de Teresa le sirve, muchos afios mds tarde, a Palacio Valdés para escribir su novela 
Santa Rogelia (1926), y tampoco entiende éste el drama como no entendié al amigo 
de toda su vida. En su Testamento literario decia de aquel Leopoldo Alas que 
“vivié en plena orgia intelectual, enamorado de cada idea que tropezaba”’: “No 
pudo lograr tranquilidad, ni infundirmela a mf en sus conversaciones y sus 
cartas. . . .” (Obras completas, II, Madrid [M. Aguilar], 1945, p. 1311). C. 
Pitollet, RLR, 1931, LXVI, 178 y s., que no puede adivinar la fuente de Sania 
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resistia a creer que su obra fuera mala, se reconoce, pese a la firmeza en 
seguir su Ultima inspiracién, vencido de antemano. 


Car_Los CLaverfia 
University of Pennsylvania 


Rogelia, al hacer la critica de la novela, descarga sus iras sobre el novelista que 
“aburguesa” cuanto cae en sus manos, quitdndole toda fuerza y todo idealismo. 
J. A. Balseiro, Novelistas espafioles modernos, New York, 1948, p. 427 y s., aun 
gustdndole la novela, censura en ella la pedanterfa con que el autor juzga y ridicu- 
liza a Renan. jAsociaba acaso también Palacio Valdés al asunto de Teresa su 


rencor e incomprensién respecto al que fué idolo de su amigo Alas y de quien sin 
duda éste le habl6é? 











REVIEWS 


Espaita en su historia. Cristianos, Moros y Judios. By Américo Castro. 

Editorial Losada, Buenos Aires, 1948: 709 pages. 

Professor Castro’s new book is now here and being read everywhere— 
“esté ahf, a su modo, hispdnicamente’”’—and it is up to us not only to 
ana)yze it objectively, but also to attempt, as far as possible, to realize it 
trom the inside, out of the author’s known work and the vital compulsions 
of our time, as the author has tried to realize medieval Spain out of her 
history. 

Let us say at once that, like the author’s El pensamiento de Cervantes, 
this is an epoch-making book, bold and imaginative on a splendid schol- 
arly foundation, frequently controversial, immensely stimulating. Like 
Helen’s face, it will launch many ships, a thousand scholarly expeditions 
“4 la recherche du temps perdu,” those eight “lost” centuries in Spain’s 
literary history, which in this book are coming to life again. 

To the discredit of nearly all Hispanists be it said that the literature 
and art of the Arabs, little emphasized, to put it mildly, by the Spanish 
themselves, have been inexcusably neglected. We may read Schack and 
Dozy, dip into studies and translations by Ribera, Asin Palacios, Nykl, 
Gonzdlez Palencia or Garcia Gémez, but while we learn Greek and Latin 
and sometimes Sanskrit, in addition to Old French and Old Italian, we 
do not learn enough Arabic to consult a dictionary. Outstanding scholars 
have to appeal to specialists in the Arabic field and Professor Castro, 
modestly calling himself ‘mal conocedor del drabe,” has had to rely 
entirely on translations. This is indeed an intolerable situation and the 
framers of graduate curricula in Hispanic Studies might as well face the 
fact. 

Essentially, Espafia en su historia is a brilliant essay on the psychology 
of the Hispanic man, differing only in method and quality from those - 
previously attempted by Madariaga, Keyserling or Waldo Frank. The 
author disclaims having “ psicologizado ni . . . esencializado la realidad 
hispénica” (NRFH, 1949, III, 150), but he admits having presented a 
“continuada singularidad hispdnica” and has formerly accepted “cierto 
determinismo en las formas y ademanes del espfritu, cuya secuencia cons- 
tituye los rasgos esenciales de una cultura, constantes a través de su 
auge y de su declinar” (RFH, 1942, IV, 38). This, we take it, is Spain’s 
“nativa e inalienable esencia’’ (p. 162) and may be summarily expressed 
somewhat as follows: The typical Spaniard, compounded of impulse, 
arrogance, and faith (“creencia,” as contrasted with understanding), dis- 
likes manual work and abstract thought. Eight centuries of close asso- 
ciation with Arabs and Jews, who eagerly did both his civil work and his 
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thinking for him, have accentuated these tendencies and have, moreover, 
infused him with the Messianism of the Jews (living the present as a 
becoming) and with the Arabs’ integralized view of a fluctuating reality. 
Torn between his natural inclinations and the requirements for living in a 
Western world dedicated to the Renaissance ideals of work and science, 
the Spaniard, ‘‘desviviéndose,” lives a life of irresolute and tragic inse- 
curity. ‘Se era de un modo y habfa que subsistir de otro” (506). Solic- 
ited by the conflicting goals of living and knowing, “el espafiol ha vivido 
indeciso entre ambos rumbos, prefiriendo resueltamente el primero, y con 
la angustia de caminar sédlo lentamente por el segundo” (271). “Es- 
pafia,”’ therefore, ‘es una inseguridad.”’ 

Espafia en su historia cannot lay claim to structural wholeness and 
does not pretend to logical order (490), but it has nevertheless a profound 
thematic unity. Like Man himself, in the Judaic and Islamic coacept, 
it may be looked upon as “un perdurable ensayo en el cual se ejercitan sin 
cesar los dedos de su creador” (590), molding and remolding its argument. 
Repetitive, yet subtly accumulative, it has no ending (‘“‘terminemos por 
ahora’) and ravels out in a fringe of ten Apéndices. The index may prove 
inadequate. The chapter on Juan Ruiz is brusquely cut short, but no- 
table pages on Messianism have already appeared in an article (‘Lo his- 
pdnico y el erasmismo”’) and a chapter on the Visigoths, which many a 
reader may have looked for, has appeared in the meantime (NRFH, 
1949, III, 217-263). ‘“‘La razén de la sinrazén’”’ in this case seems 
to be a conscious “‘singularidad hispdnica,” a technique of illuminating 
reality on many sides by recapitulation and interpolation, close-up, long 
shot and flashback, which may impart to the whole picture something 
like the ‘‘movimiento ondulante” which the author elsewhere has deliber- 
ately attempted (cf. RFH, 1940, II, 32). 

The book is visibly marked with the preoccupations of our times, 
some already present in the minds of the “Generation of ’98.”" Santiago 
de Compostela responds to the challenge of the Kaaba (126); Portugal is 
born and developed from its determination not to be Castile (155); 
Galicia, on the contrary, remains static “porque sin hacer nada, todo lo 
obtenfa”’ (156). The Military Orders, modeled on the Templars, absorb 
the spirit of their enemy, IslAm (196); the reserve and objectivism of 
Castile until the fourteenth century (305) answer the erotic subjectivism 
of the invaders; the racial exclusivism of the Jewish conversos reappears in 
the obsessive limpieza de sangre of the later Estado-Iglesia. All this 
brings to mind the concept of history, challenge and response, endosmosis- 
exosmosis, elaborated by Spengler and Toynbee. The idea of pseudo- 
morphosis, a geological term applied to crystals whose inner structure 
contradicts their external shape, here converted to linguistic use by 
Castro, was first applied by Spengler to problems of Arabic culture (cf. 
The Decline of the West, New York, 1949, II, 189 ff.) Professor North- 
rop’s remarkable study on The Meeting of East and West (1946), con- 
cerned with the Western world’s absorption in abstract knowledge, sug- 
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gested as a remedy a return to human values, to the reality of sensuous, 
emotional, and artistic experience, such as he saw especially in Spanish- 
American culture. Modern science, whose triumphs are those of de- 
tached observation and logic, has begun to explore the possibilities of 
Niels Bohr’s “deep and subtle’ principle of complementarity, “which 
recognizes that various ways of talking about physical experience may 
each have validity and may each be necessary for adequate description 
of the physical world, and may yet stand in a mutually contradictory 
relationship to each other” (R. Robert Oppenheimer, Life, Oct. 10, 1949) 
—a principle long familiar to the Oriental mind. 

It will be remembered that Castro in his Pensamiento de Cervantes (68 
ff.) assumed for Don Quijote, a “realidad oscilante.” At times this seemed 
to imply that reality itself was held to be fluid (“‘las cosas [pueden] ser 
al mismo tiempo yelmo y bacfa,”’ p. 88; “la realidad moral . . . es aqui 
ondulante y tornasolada,”’ p. 120; our italics), then again it seemed that the 
author spoke of “lo que llamo tema de la realidad oscilante,’’ meaning that 
“cada observador posee un especial dngulo de percepcién . . . en funcién 
del cual varfan las representaciones y los juicios” (117), which is simply 
the relativism of Ortega’s ‘‘Doctrina del punto de vista” (El tema de nuestro 
tiempo, ed. Austral, p. 87 ff.). Yet Hardin Craig, although without 
adducing proof, has spoken of a Renaissance “‘disposition to believe in the 
possibility . . . that mutually contradictory facts and principles might 
both be true and valid” (The Enchanted Glass, New York, 1936, p. 3). 
It is a disposition characteristic of primitive mentality (cf. Lévy-Bruhl, 
La mentalité primitive, Paris, 1922, p. 21) and has been noted by Frazer 
(The Golden Bough, third ed., Pt. IV, i, 4 and Supplement, 339) in the 
Orient: ‘the Oriental mind is untrammeled by logic and insensible to the 
law of contradiction.” On that basis, when the Arabic influence in Spain 
is better known, the concept of a fluctuating, polyvalent reality, in which 
yelmo and bacia are equally authentic, may yet be substantiated. What 
has made Castro build on the assumption of a ‘permutable,’ ‘reversible’ 
artistic reality in his study on Juan Ruiz (Espafia, 421 ff.), and what may 
transform his new book on Cervantes (cf. Espafia, 432), is the discovery 
of existentialism and its concept of subjective reality, the most pervasive 
of all the modern influences which have shaped this book. Like many 
others in Spain the author has felt “‘el 4vido interés . . . por la filosoffa 
de los dltimos cincuenta afios, en la cual adquiere nuevo sentido la vida 
total, y no sdélo la teorfa del conocimiento y el éxito pragmatico” (620). 
Indeed, in the author’s words, “este mismo libro . . . habrfa sido im- 
posible sin la filosofia del tiempo actual” (314, n. 1). Perhaps because 
in Spain this now fashionable ‘philosophy’ has been implicit for many 
centuries and might in fact be considered a historic constant. As seen 
by the Western European mind, often unheedful of ‘eccentric and mar- 
ginal’ Spain, it is a philosophy of crisis, the crisis of rationalism, ‘‘E] tema 
de nuestro tiempo,” the denial of all absolutes. But the concept is bi- 
frontal. To some it means a surrender of the highest values achieved by 
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the Western mind, philosophy draping itself in its tatters and making of 
its misery a method and a program (Kierkegaard’s ‘My sorrow is my 
castle’); to others it is a new humanism, an assertion of man’s authentic 
rather than illusory dignity, “un nuevo humanismo . . . humilde y tris- 
tén,’’ according to Antonio Machado, but to Castro “la dignidad angélica 
y creadora del ser humano”’ (435). It is perhaps inherently Spanish. 
Lain Entralgo has recognized in Quevedo the stages of existentialist real- 
ization: from concern (Sorge, cuidado) to anxiety (Angst, angustia), to- 
gether with an agonizing awareness of time and death (cf. Deutsche Viertel- 
jahrsschrift f. Literatur, Wissenschaft u. Geistesgeschichte, 1939, XVII, 
405-418). Unamuno found himself in Kierkegaard, Ortega y Gasset now 
claims to have anticipated Heidegger as well as Dilthey (Obras completas, 
Madrid, 1943, p. 1338) and José Gaos has carried his vitalismo or racio- 
vitalismo to its anti-intellectualist and atheistic extreme. 

In one of the most important parts of his book, Castro claims for 
Juan Ruiz an entirely subjective attitude toward reality. For him it is 
no abstraction, but a series of experienced appearances: ‘‘Una existencia 
seria el resultado de una indefinida serie de pareceres’”’ (434). It may be 
a contradiction in terms to call this an “ontologfa vital,’”’ but the point of 
view just described is taken to be typical of the “‘contextura cristiano-is- 
l4mico-judia.”” In contrast to the objective abstractionism of the West, 
of the Renaissance reliance on facts (whose splendor as a tool of our 
scientific victory over Nature is not denied, 435), it makes man a part of 
his world, instead of its observer and in this passionate participation lies 
the basis, subjective and relative as it may be, of our reality. Also the 
magic for the creation of great art. Saavedra Fajardo appears to have 
sensed this long ago, when he wrote: ‘Parte somos y no pequefia, de las 
cosas. Aunque se dispusieron sin nosotros, se hicieron con nosotros. No 
podemos romper aquella tela de los sucesos, tejidos en los telares de la 
eternidad, pero pudimos concurrir a tejella’”’ (Idea de un principe polittico- 
cristiano, BAE, XXV, 234). Castro, ‘prefiguring’ his coming book on 
Cervantes in a study entitled Incarnation in Don Quijote (Cervantes across 
the Centuries, ed. by A. Flores and M. J. Benardete, New York, 1947, 
p. 136 ff.) and in the somewhat rambling article entitled Los prélogos al 
“Quijote” (RFH, 1941, III, 313 ff.) presents Don Quijote as the first 
example of a true novel, in which outside “incitement” acting upon a 
receptive subject, transforms him into a dynamic individual “animated 
by the most unexpected motives and challenges’ (Incarnation, 137). 
‘Such a transformation,” in Castro’s words, “is not gradual, or psycho- 
logical, but vital; it comprises the total existence of the person.” It is 
not the fulfillment of Don Quijote’s entelechia, as Casella tried to show: 
the outside world projects an animating form upon the merely generic 
matter and ‘creates’ its personal meaning. The attitudes and responses 
produced are ultimately drawn from “‘the rationally unknown infinity on 
which man depends” (172). Cervantes himself, we might add, might 
have called his part of this infinity his condicién, his natural, his genio. 
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By laying himself open to the world (abrirse a las cosas, Rilke’s Offensein, 
lass dir alles geschehen), not merely to suffer it, as might an ‘automat’ like 
Amadfs or any ‘reptilian’ picaro, but to intertwine it with his total activ- 
ity, he creates himself. We might risk the formula: intuitive genio inter- 
acting with the outside world becomes understanding ingenio. The 
genial Alonso Quijano becomes the ‘Ingenioso Hidalgo.’ The hero’s 
awareness of himself and of others, Castro further explains, is the result 
of his existential angustia: ‘‘Don Quijote siente la angustia ajena por tener 
muy viva conciencia de la suya” (RFH, 1941, III, 328). 

It would appear from this that the existential pattern applies very 
well to Don Quijote. Better still, it may be fitted effectively to the 
typical Spaniard and to Spain herself. As Don Quijote was born of his 
adventures, so Spain was born from what happened to her, from her 
history: “la historia de un pueblo es lo que hace, es lo que él es, conjugado 
con lo que no hace o no pudo ser” (RFH, 1940, II, 5). Spain, in other 
words, is not a reflection of a hypothetical transcendence. She is what 
she has lived, she is her history: Espafia en su historia is Espafia en su ser. 

The author goes a step further and applies the magic pattern to the 
method of selecting his material. Existentialism in this book is more 
than a philosophical system: it becomes the key to a nation’s history, to 
all its forms of self-expression and to the construction and style of the 
book itself. In the author’s opinion not everything is history. The 
concept of an objective and impartial history, he holds, “no se tiene en 
pie” (653). We arein this world (Heidegger’s Befindsamkeit, Cervantes’ 
Nacidos somos) and we are aware of it through immediate experience. 
Our awareness gives us certain possibilities of free realization, but only 
through acceptance or rejection, being or acting, and through the word, 
which is really intellect, enabling expression (hence Castro’s linguistic 
excursions). Awareness, for those who open themselves to the world, 
may turn into concern and further into anxiety, often centered on time 
and death, and leading to vital situations, sometimes without escape. 
Here an uncartesian sense of existence is reached, el desnudo existir, with- 
out things and without thinking. Roughly speaking it is all a degree of 
angustia, to Kierkegaard man’s highest attribute, ‘lo mds alto que cabe 
aprender” (El concepto de la angustia, ed. Austral. p. 169), and according 
to Castro a quality inherent in the Spanish way of life (638). Living 
history, then, lies in existential angustia. It may be detected beneath the 
dullness of historical documents, but more easily in the more expressive 
records of literature and art: “Para este proyecto—o torso—de biografia 
de Espafia nos han servido aquellos fenémenos en que la forma de vida 
parecfa expresarse mds directamente: el lenguaje, la literatura, las con- 
fesiones intimas, y cuanto se nos daba como una estructura del fluir vital 
de la persona” (634 f.). In fact, he hopes to find “la verdadera, la gran 
historia hispdnica . . . en novelas, los dramas, las esculturas, las come- 
dias, los poemas” (619). Literature and art, formerly used only as 
background, acquire hereby a cardinal importance for real history. Not 
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only as outstanding expressions of “incitement,” but in the case of the 
written word, and in spite of Unamuno, as prime forms of incitement in 
themselves, when they appear in Oriental tradition or in the romances 
read by Don Quijote, not coldly objectified, but as “living, animate, com- 
municable reality” (Incarnation, pp. 159, 161). 

Whatever the nature of the material, it must bear the stamp of vital 
authenticity. It will then, for instance, reveal the existential (as opposed 
to the essential) truth of King Sancho IV: “Gracias a este nuevo estilo de 
expresién vitalizada, que estamos tratando de sacar a luz, la conciencia 
del rey Sancho IV se nos va a hacer patente; por primera vez vamos a 
entrar en un alma castellana, llevando a la angustia como gufa” (361). 
These are bold and perhaps over-confident claims. If they are justified 
they might imply a new approach to the significant fact in history, and 
in literature and art a new criterion of authenticity. 

It is true that directness and sincerity, warmth and intensity might 
be simply considered as functions of what might be called intelligent real- 
ism. The author is somewhat resentfully aware of the fact that they 
might be labeled bad taste by the French, or “falta de buena educacién” 
by Vossler (407, 678). Indeed, Spanish realism, by the author’s own 
admission, may turn into vulgarity, but it is clear that his own vibrant 
sensibility, far above the level of the picturesque or the naturalistic, is 
always reaching for what he felicitously calls a “realidad madgica y tem- 
blorosa” (435). But this reality is difficult to find. The reader will be 
delighted by the personal touch in Nebrija’s printing an astronomical 
treatise to help a monk set the clock of his convent (673). We also recall 
how Gémez Manrique wrote his Christmas play ‘a ruego de una monja 
pariente suya’ or that Diego de San Pedro wrote his Pasién trobada for 
the same existential reason. But other aspects of reality, for instance 
Fernandez de Oviedo’s shattering description of the death of his wife in 
childbed (675) might be mistaken for sensationalism. Classical decorum 
would have objected to it, Shakespeare might well have avoided it and 
Cervantes might have flinched at it, as he did, probably, before the naked 
humanity in the Celestina, “libro, en mi opinién, divifno ], / Si encubriera 
mdslohumafno].” That, indeed, would seem to be also the key to the pas- 
sage in Don Quijote, II, 44, differently interpreted by Castro (Incarnation, 
156), where Don Quijote requests that “credit be given him, not for what 
he writes, but for what he has refrained from writing.’”’ Good taste which 
is not preciosity and a reserve which is not prudery must necessarily limit 
the practical use of the ‘anxiety test.’ There are, moreover, even in 
Spanish literature, happy spots where it does not apply, in the poetry of 
Jorge Manrique, Encina, Garcilaso, in the pastoral, in the “‘entusiasta 

ingenuidad” of Lope de Vega (RFH, 1941, III, 334), which are authentic 
without angustia. Yet there is no doubt that in the hot fitful light of 
existentialism—a sort of stroboscopic illumination, designed to keep pace 
with motion itself—aspects of Spanish literature will be revealed which 
the cool static light of reason would never show. In this new light Span- 
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ish literature and art may come to shine with a barbaric splendor, and the 
new reading public, with a sensibility inured to almost any stimulus, may 
welcome it. Americans who had an existentialist literature before the 
word was current, whose “‘business” is life and their art and their poetry 
(Unamuno could see this, cf. Ensayos, VII, 150), whose journalism can be 
glorified by quotations from Jaspers (cf. Man in the Modern Age, New 
York, 1933, p. 143 f.), may well be tempted by the new approach. 

Of course, the existentialist historian of literature, on the watch for 
“el limpio destello de lo humano” (RFH, 1941, III, 333), is apt to be 
impatient of bare facts, documentation, erudition: ‘‘La literatura no se 
escribié para que hoy escribamos articulos eruditos acerca de ella’ (Es- 
pafia, 465). Castro himself may speak disdainfully of erudition, as a 
millionaire might speak of money, but he argues besides that Spanish 
history ‘‘necesita mucho menos investigacién de archivos de lo que se 
dice” (516). Complete documentation, naturally, would be in itself an 
explanation, and as Ortega has said (Obras completas, p. 779 f.), a slow 
motion picture of all the facts would make history as intelligible and self- 
evident asa gesture. But the existentialist historian looks for no rational 
patterns, no chain of logical cause and effect, but only for vitally revealing 
facts. Even so, we might ask, particularly with regard to Spanish his- 
tory, are there enough facts to choose from and are they reliably known? 
We doubt it, and, as a matter of fact, so does the author. Again and 
again he finds himself at a loss for facts. For instance in his article on 
Lo hispdnico y el erasmismo: “‘Carecemos de una historia del anacoretismo 
espafiol. . . . Grandes zonas de la historia hispana habran de reconstruirse 
al hilo de sus érdenes monfsticos. . . . Harfa falta un libro para describir 
adecuadamente. . . . Nose ha escrito atin la historia de las luchas entre 
conversos y cristianos viejos en el siglo XVI. . . .” (RFH, 1942, IV, 3, 
28, 39, 63). In the present book he notes that “‘nuestras ideas sobre el 
cristianismo de la Edad Media son bastante brumosas’”’ (533) and he finds 
in documents concerning the Jews “inmensas lagunas que nunca se com- 
pletarfn” (523). ‘‘No existen descripciones estructuradas de la vida 
medieval” (534, n. 1), but he argues nevertheless that ‘como nuestro 
propésito es entender y no enumerar, los materiales conocidos son mas 
que suficientes para confirmar un poco mds (sic) nuestras ideas’ (523). 
The author’s impatience extends to Comparative Literature, Topology, 
and the History of Ideas (572, 623). “La reiteracién de un tema a lo 
largo de los siglos poco quiere decir sobre su significacién vital” (RFH, 
1940, II, 201): that is true, but a survey of these reiterations, when for- 
tunately available and presented with the perceptive mastery of an E. R. 
Curtius, for instance, will make it a great deal easier, even for a vitalist, 
to distinguish items of mechanical transmission from others charged with 
emphasis and significance. Their frequency in itself is often an indication 
of their living actuality. Comparative Literature fares little better at the 
author’s hands: while recognized for its potential usefulness, it is damned 
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for its actual sterility. But this book itself is a vindication, in its own 
way, of that “calamidad positivista” (387). 

Even the existentialist historian needs to interpret his facts, few as 
they may be, if not correctly, at least convincingly. Let us see how this 
works out in a case where a number of interpretations are possible, for 
instance with regard to the first sentence in Don Quijote. The vague 
reference to a certain “lugar de la Mancha, de cuyo nombre no quiero 
acordarme”’ is explained by Cide Hamete Benengeli himself, in the last 
chapter of Part II, as intentional, “‘so that all the towns and hamlets of 
that district might contend for the honor and claim him.”’ Rodriguez 
Marin (D.Q., nueva edicién erftica, VII (1928), 77 ff.) had explained and 
illustrated the use of querer with the meaning of estar por, and had suggested 
that the author’s negative attitude might be based on his “muy desa- 
gradables recuerdos de dicho lugar,’’ or as in Branthéme, Boccaccio, and 
the Heptameron, on a sense of discretion or delicacy. Casalduero (BHi, 
1934, XXXVI, 148) would see in the vagueness an intentional reaction 
against the elaborate genealogies in the books of chivalry, while Spitzer 
(PMLA, 1938, LITI, 407, n.) considers it a symbol of Quixotic “‘Ziellosig- 
keit,”” “scheinbar der Erzihlerlaune entstammend,”’ like La Fontaine’s 
airy “je ne sais ow’ or else perhaps the gesture of nonchalant mastery of 
the story-teller, elsewhere perceived by Faguet and Valéry, suggesting the 
relative unimportance of mere facts compared with the art of presenta- 
tion. More recently still, Marfa Rosa Lida (RFH, 1939, I, 167-171) drew 
attention to the traditional nature of the Cervantine formula, from 
Herodotus onward. For Castro, however, it is the expression of an 
“extremist style’? which deliberately leaves the middle ground indeter- 
minate, evading all neutral reality in its anxious search for “the ultimate 
frontier of human experience’’ (Incarnation, 156). Who shall say that 
among these various interpretations only the vitalistic one, marked with 
the seal of baroque technique, is to be valid, to the exclusion of more 
‘positivistic’ ones, including that of Cervantes himself? 

There are cases where the “positivistic’”’ solution is obviously prefer- 
able. The failure of the congregation to kneel at the Elevation in the 
Mass, at Olmedo, as reported by Leo von Rozmital, is explained by Castro 
(Espafia, 94) as a manifestation of “‘irreligiosidad’’ or at least “‘atenuacién 
de la sensibilidad religiosa’’ under Enrique IV; but it was probably the 
natural expression of Western eucharistic devotion at that time, even 
though it shocked the Slavic visitors. The faithful stood up because they 
wanted to see the Host. As Dom Gregory Dix has noted: ‘While in the 
East the whole assumption and convention of the devotional tradition is 
that the people ought not to see the consecration . . . in the West the 
devotional tradition assumes that they should see it” (The Shape of the 
Liturgy, Westminster, 1945, p. 14). We shall elsewhere discuss the im- 
portance attached in many parts of the Peninsula to seeing the Host at the 
crucial moment. Incidentally, the story of Rozmital’s journey in 1465- 
1467 contains curious notices on Arabic ways of living at the Spanish courts, 
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notably at Burgos, where, according to the German text in Schmeller’s 
edition, p. 170, they saw people “‘sehr késtlich gekleidet auf den heid- 
nischen oder tiirkischen schlag, und ist auch vast mit allem wesen, mit 
trinken und essen auf den heidnischen sitten gerichtet.” Then, fitting in 
with Castro’s story of Santiago, there is a fantastic glimpse of religious 
warfare at Compostela on the day of the Saint, with the Archbishop a 
captive, his mother and brother besieged in the Cathedral: “und schussen 
hinein mit biichsen in die kirchen; so schussen die in der kirchen wider 
heraus.” Meanwhile the interdicted temporal lord was dying with an 
arrow through his neck. 

Castro sees an aspect of Oriental “verbalismo,” (‘‘a mayor apetencia 
de realidad, mayor nimero de palabras,” 463) in the “‘abecedarios de 
laudes en Lope de Vega y otros,” and quotes the well-known interchange 
of marital praise in Lope’s Peribdfiez,I,9. ‘‘Las palabras irradian virtud 
vital lo mismo que la virtud vital las irradia a ellas.’””’ But perhaps this is 
not the only meaning, or the deeper meaning, or even the most probable 
meaning, of the alphabet game in this context. Such games are found in 
the Cancionero de Baena and in Encina, as well as in Argentine folk-poetry 
(cf. Carrizo, Antecedentes hispano-medioevales de la poesta tradicional argen- 
tina, Buenos Aires, s. a., p. 401 ff.) Are they just a mnemonic device, a 
variety of acrostic, already illustrated in the Bible (the so-called ‘ale- 
phatic’ Psalms), or, in the case of Peribdfiez, a personal show of virtuosity 
by Lope, a reflection of the Renaissance concept of a universal organized 
wholeness, or in the spirit of the Baroque, an attempt at classification and 
hierarchization? The acrostic has been considered a sign of “’affaisse- 
ment intellectuel des premiers siécles du moyen-Age”’ (cf. F. Dornseiff, 
Das Alphabet in der Mystik und Magie, Leipzig-Berlin, 1922, p. 146 ff.), 
but it has other implications, and the charming scene in Lope’s play may 
be, rather than “‘verbalismo,” a harking back to magic folk-belief. 
“Verbalismo’’ need not be excluded, but before accepting it as the peculiar 
“forma de vida” in this instance, the vitalistic historian might well survey 
alternative solutions suggested by generally ‘positivistic’ erudition. 

When it comes to the interpretation of literary figures, the complexity 
of the problem increases. In the case of Don Juan, Castro suggests a 
literary source. In The Dove’s Neck-ring (A. R. Nykl’s translation) Ibn 
Hazm, as an illustration of “avoidance (caused by) ennui” in love, 
describes a type of lover, unworthy of the name in Ibn Hazm’s own 
opinion (ef. p. 105), a “child of whims,’’ a creature of febrile desires (“‘so 
that they nearly overcame him’’), frantically buying, then neurotically 
rejecting a succession of slave girls. In this “aristécrata veleidoso y presa 
del aburrimiento”’ Castro would see “la fuente remota de El Burlador de 
Tirso, a través de una tradicién cuyos eslabones es indiferente que to- 
quemos de la mano” (453). Quick dissent with these last words is in 
order, and complete scepticism may be felt about the ancestor here pro- 
posed for the virile Burlador, as ready with his blows as with his help, 
coolly calculating his most solemn oaths, methodically planning his flight 
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before a victory, the incarnation of a ruthless and continuous drive for 
power, rather than sexual domination. How could this derive from spas- 
modic desire followed by the apathy of boredom? ! 

Now let us pass to the interpretation of a whole book. While reading 
the extensive study on the Libro de Buen Amor (one hundred pages), a 
non-Arabist, while delighting in the new intelligibility of that extraordi- 
nary book, may well be troubled by the question as to whether it should 
be considered basically Islamic or basically Christian. Castro does call 
Ruiz “un poeta cristiano y europeo a la vez que islamizado,”’ but argues 
that “lo fundamental de su arte yace, sin embargo, en la vitalizacién, en 
la humanizacién de sus temas, lo cual le vino sin duda del Oriente”’ (447). 
Here many may differ and may continue to see in Ruiz fundamentally a 
Christian and a Western man, even though influenced by Arabic attitudes 
more than had been perceived before—chronologically a mudéjar, but cul- 
turally a mozdrabe. Similarly, there may be a well-founded objection to 
the complete ambiguity and ambivalence which the author assumes in 
Ruiz. Berceo’s “‘tolgamos la corteza, al meollo entremos” implies an 
ultimate rationally perceived reality, but the famous lines of Ruiz: “El 
axenuz de fuera mds negro es que caldera . . .” are taken to show “el 
alternado juego de un ‘dentro’ y de un ‘fuera,’ tan legitimo uno como otro” 
(421). It is, the author insists, an “ambiguidad no comparable a la 
oposién entre vicio y virtud” (425) and “la dualidad del bueno y del loco 
amor no esté expresada jerdrquicamente” (426). It may seem to others, 
however, that the values of Juan Ruiz are as medievally exclusive and as 
hierarchized as Berceo’s. Even though presented with ingenuous candor 
by the monk of Silos, but often with tongue in cheek by the Arcipreste, 
their reality is not morally reversible (428 f.): the black shell, it would 
appear, is obviously assumed to be inferior to the white kernel, the white 
flour superior to the black husk, the sweet sugar to the cane, the flower to 
the stem, and in the abstract, the light of meaning to the “fea letra.” 
Let the reader make what he can from the author’s assurance that “‘lo 
propio de este Cancionero es que lo que aquf se contrasta, son formas, 
caminos de vida y no contenidos sustanciales de ella” (428). Even alle- 
gory, because it has after all a definite meaning, is not allowed to project 
its pattern on this fantasmagory of ambiguities. Yet, is it possible with- 
out arbitrariness to ignore the second line when Ruiz declares: “Las del 
Buen Amor son razones encubiertas; / trabaja do hallares las sus sefiales 
ciertas. . . ?”’ The author here (429) italicizes sus, when the emphatic 
word is obviously ciertas. The Libro de Buen Amor is “‘De todos instru- 
mentos . . . pariente”’ (430), because, as we definitely prefer to interpret 
it, the tune it plays varies with the player’s skill, i.e., his understanding. 


1 Incidentally, Don Juan in Tirso’s play uses the words ‘jGroseria, groseria!” 
not when Batricio opposes his “‘galanterias” to Aminta, but to keep the rustic from 
touching any food at his own wedding-feast, an astonishing exhibition of sheer arro- 
gance which breaks Batricio’s spirit. 
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Castro would take the line ‘‘cual ti dezir quisieres, y faz punto y detente”’ 
to mean the reader’s “modular segdn su antojo los sentidos del Libro, al 
recrearlo mediante su personal expresién,’’ but we feel that ‘‘los sentidos”’ 
is a gratuitous assumption and that the passage probably means, in a 
didactic medieval sense: ‘‘sound your note and hold it, i.e., place your 
emphasis, according to the lesson you intend to convey.” 

The reader may dissent on quite a few other points.* Take the final 
pages of the study on Juan Ruiz (437 ff.). Without being unreasonable 
or unperceptive one may fail to see a meaning in the fact that the “‘pulpo 
tiene muchas manos,” in the “‘aguda tonalidad”’ of stanza 1105, where the 
four rhyme words to anguilla necessarily contain accented i’s (439 f.), in 
the fact that Trotaconventos is always on the move (448), or in the prov- 
erb she quotes “‘Mas es el ruido que las nuezes,’’ which does not neces- 
sarily have to be interpreted as ‘“Todo parece y nada es.’’ The author’s 
fertile imagination here seems to evade control and the reader gets an 
impression of interesting but disparate associations dissolving into one 
another with the deceptive plausibility of a Walt Disney fantasy. 

Most open to positivistic question are the author’s excursions into 
semantics for some of which precedents have been provided by Schuchardt, 
Lombard, and M. L. Wagner. Spitzer’s objections to the interpretation 
of palacio-cuarto (67 ff.; cf. NRFH, 1949, III, 141 ff.) have not been 
answered. The semantic problem of casa for both poblacién and habita- 
cién, and of palacio for cuarto (with some qualification, such as cuarto 
apartado) seems complicated, but may perhaps be solved without recourse 
to Ar. dar for the one, or Ar. gasr for the other. Both cases may be the 
result of a shift from the singular to an often affective plural, and vice- 
versa. Latin casa, originally no doubt a single room (the Latin classics 
still generally used casa for choza) appears quite early in Spanish as casas 
(cf. Documentos lingiitsticos de Espafia, pp. 60 ff., 372, 397, 404, etc.), a 
plural which expresses multiplicity with accompanying prestige. But 
once casas had become current for a complex of houses, a large house, it 
would be natural to reverse the number and use the singular to designate 
a component part of the casas, that is aroom. The process is similar in 
the case of palacio. There the plural would reflect the original meaning 
of Lat. palatium, morada de los imperadores, implying both prestige and 
inherent multiplicity, hence the early and fairly frequent Sp. palacios for 


? A small point of fact is the interpretation of one stanza in that extraordinary 
section 374-387, which is both a parody and apparently a long-drawn-out erotic 
fantasy. Castro (425, n.) suggests that in st. 378 “que la lyeve a las uertas por las 
rosas bermejas”’ (if the girl is sufficiently babieca) may refer to some unknown 
superstition or possibly to a traditional cure for the “dolencia que Ilaman rosa.” 
A more likely explanation is that “coger rosas bermejas’’ has the meaning of the 
German das Réslein brechen, a euphemism for defloration (see my note in MLN, 
XXXIII, 1918, 117-120). Demédfilo [Antonio Machado y Alvarez], Los cantes 
flamencos, Sevilla, 1881, p. 117 quoted these lines: Zn un praito berde / Tendt mi 
pafiuelo / Salieron mare tres rositas / Como tres luseros. 
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palacio. But again, it would then seem natural to use the singular for 
one room in such a building, hence palacio for cuarto. A series of illus- 
trations for the use of both terms in question has been gathered in the 
notes of a forthcoming edition of Torres Naharro. Castro would also see 
an Arabic “injection” in Sp. vergiienza, with the meaning of honor, lealtad. 
Although the author insists that this refers to “una virtud positiva, efi- 
ciente, y no un sentimiento refrenante (pudor, turbacién o respeto inhi- 
bitorio),”’ the two texts he quotes do not bear him out, especially not the 
second. One might perhaps suggest the Greek Aléws, which may be 
translated as either shame or sense of honor. As described by Gilbert 
Murray (The Rise of the Greek Epic, Oxford, 1901, p. 79 ff.), it would 
refer to an emotion based on an instinctive sense of decency and modera- 
tion, aroused at the sight of cowardice, lying and perjury, lack of rever- 
ence and especially cruelty or treachery toward the helpless (p. 84). To 
Plato and Aristotle it had become little more than an amiable quality, the 
absence of which is particularly repulsive, and it seems to have faded 
away in the Roman period. Yet it may explain the passages from Juan 
Manuel and the Alfonso Onceno more satisfactorily{than Ar. ‘ar, with its 
not very apposite meaning of “la muy especial obligacién en que una 
persona se halla con respecto a otra’”’ (Espafia, 69f.). While the proposed 
explanation of hidalgo is still not clear to us, that of nuevas-novela seemed 
even stranger to a Western mind. We at first assumed a complete paral- 
lelism in formation between nuevas and gesta and agreed with Spitzer 
(loc. cit., p. 144, n. 4) in considering it as a “‘modelo etimolégico universal.” 
However, a sentence of an existentialist philosopher might lead one to re- 
consider: “On peut dire que |’existencialisme consiste 4 sentir et & penser 
que le verbe étre est transitif’”’ (Jean Wahl, Esquisse pour une histoire de 
Vexistencialisme, Paris, 1949, p. 96). Without recourse to the Oriental 
mind, it might bring one to understand Castro’s insistence that the hadit- 
novela ‘“‘es innovado-creado y crea a su vez realidad que cuenta” (NRFH, 
1949, III, 154 ff.). Wilmotte’s reference to Jeremy, Lam. 3:14 “Factus sum 
in derisum omni populo meo canticum eorum tota die’”’ might further point 
to the process which, in a sense, “created” Celestina, even before Rojas 
knew about her: ‘‘Cantanla los carpinteros, péynanla los peynadores . . .” 
(ed. Cejador, I, 68 f.). Or the Rufidn viudo: “Cantante por las plagas, 
por las calles; béylante en los teatros y en las casas . . . los mogos de 
cauallos te almohagan . . . etc.” (Cervantes, Entremeses, ed. Schevill- 
Bonilla, p. 35). 

Many other points in this pregnant book will be given much further 
thought and discussion by its readers, and perhaps further comment 
by its author. He has adumbrated the situation of the Spaniard of the 
early sixteenth century in a tantalizing fashion: “El espaijiol del siglo XVI 
se sentia mal a gusto en aquella morada que le legaron los albafiiles y 
alarifes del espfritu islimico. . . .”’ (449). We also hope for more light 
on the nature of Spanish Catholicism at the time, a Catholicism which 
“se diferencia tanto del de la Europa coeténea como del de la Espafia 
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medieval” (560). A flash of illumination on this matter seems to come 
from a later reference to “‘un judafsmo hecho Iglesia, y . . . un cristia- 
nismo sin fe en el hombre, y sin la abierta y piadosa sonrisa de su Fundador”’ 
(575). We also hope to hear more about Spanish indivualism, which the 
author categorically denies and explains as a form of voluntary adherence, 
not to authority (which is always opposed as a matter of self-respect), but 
to persons and only on the basis of an unreasoning faith (617 ff.). On 
certain points we could wish for more evidence (which the author may 
have in readiness), for instance in support of the statement that as a 
result of the invasion ‘‘quedé casi totalmente destrufda la contextura 
romano-germdnica” (601). The appendix on the question whether Vives 
was a converso seems to rest on little more than personal impressions.’ 
And in general the parallel texts, where they are resorted to, need sharp- 
ening, as they did in El pensamiento de Cervantes. The illustrations used 
to connect Ibn Hasm and Juan Ruiz, for instance, do not often carry con- 
viction. We might accept Ibn Hazm as the source of the Ferradn Garcia 
episode with Cruz, the panadera, but other comparisons are based on 
commonplaces. The resemblances may be genuine, but parallelisms used 
for argument are good only if they are very good; if not, they actually 
prejudice the author’s case. 

But why continue in this vein? An attentive reader could fill the 
margins of the book with exclamation marks of delighted applause, and 
perhaps as many interrogation marks of sudden puzzlement at fine-drawn 
surmises or complex explanations, or at evident signs of a tendency to 
consider as exclusively Spanish certain attitudes, such as integralism, 
which might be found as well in other nations, for instance in Elizabethan 
England. 

There is a final question which deserves attention. Without seeming 
to, this book gives a new and weighty answer to the question of the exist- 
ence and the nature of a Spanish Renaissance. In Castro’s opinion Juan 
Ruiz is neither primarily a medieval Christian nor, on the other hand, a 
pre-Renaissance individualist. A modern ‘‘conciencia de personalidad,” 
which might be held to anticipate “lo que se llama Renacimiento,”’ simply 
did not exist in Spain at that time (411): “ni Juan Ruiz, ni en general la 
literatura llamada cldsica, nunca llegan a ser modernamente, racional- 
mente, renacentistas.’”” The close association with the Jews in the fif- 
teenth century is considered ‘‘mucho mas decisiva para el rumbo de la 
vida espafiola que el resurgimiento de las letras cldsicas, los contactos con 
Italia o cualquiera de los acontecimientos, que suelen usarse para vallar 


? It is a question whether we might interpret as personal the following passage 
in Vives’ De concordia et discordia in humano genere, tr. L. Sanchez Gallego, 
Mexico [19407], p. 114: “Si hay quien me desprecie por mi nacimiento, sepa que 
consta de los mismos elementos que yo, quiéralo o no lo quiera: que tiene el mismo 
padre: que no se puede jactar de otro origen que del comtin a todos los mortales.” 
But it may simply be a paraphrase on the proverb, often quoted at the time; 
‘Todos somos de un metal, hijos de Adan y Eva.” 
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la llamada Edad Media y dar entrada a la Moderna” (537). In fact it is 
admitted that “la impresién que esa literatura queda al margen del curso 
de la mente y de las letras de la Europa racionalista, esté perfectamente 
justificada” (412). Klemperer’s question is now answered, although 
hardly to his credit, both in the affirmative brilliant revelation of Renais- 
sance thinking in Cervantes, and in a proud negative, establishing with 
authority the importance and value of Spain’s Oriental past, ‘‘immanencia 
frente a trascendencia divina.”” The “‘Arabische Welthéhle’”’ now appears 
in a blinding new light. 

Yet it is difficult, even on the basis of the author’s own facts, to sepa- 
rate Oriental vitalism from the surges of Renaissance energy. Castro him- 
self has called the Renaissance a “triunfo vital’? (El pensamiento de 
Cervantes, 26). He denies, however, a Spanish participation in the 
Renaissance of the twelfth century: “los hispano-cristianos . . . fueron 
afectados en escasa medida por el pensamiento y la ciencia de los musul- 
manes. Espafia no tuvo parte en aquella especie de alzamiento filoséfico 
y teolégico iniciado en el siglo XI seguido de la ‘Contrarreforma’ del siglo 
XIII, cuya mayor figura es Tomas de Aquino.” Yet he feels that “‘Cas- 
tilla tuvo sin duda un humanismo de tipo muy peculiar, no basado en 
intelectualidad, sino en el sentimiento de los valores de la persona, que se 
afirmaban en lucha y contraste con el adversario. Los cantares de gesta 
y la lengua en que fueron compuestos, brotaron a este lado del mundo” 
(241 f.). Even earlier, in the ninth century, Castro noted a “realismo y 
naturalismo drabe, en una época en que la cristiandad no tenfa atin ojos para 
la vida en torno” (390). Was this ‘Renacimiento del Islim’ (A. Mez) 
entirely isolated? Quoting King Alfonso’s Libros del saber de astronomia, 
in which the Jewish collaborators show a curious sense of radical initi- 
ative, Castro observed that their “estilo personal y ‘extraceleste’ anuncia 
el humanismo del llamado Renacimiento y obliga a insistir sobre la pre- 
sencia en la Espafia islAmico-judia de gérmenes renacentistas que nunca 
llegarfan a fructificar del todo” (484). Perhaps. As to the Arcipreste, the 
author finds that “gracias al entrelace vital del impetu castellano con la 
valoracién islimica de las realidades de toda clase, sin muros que las 
separen, [Juan Ruiz ] ha podido valorar . . . una amplia zona de experiencia 
personal” (410; cf. also 383). Is all this to be considered apart from the 
great discovery of the world and of man by the successive European 
‘Renaissances’? Is this “fmpetu castellano” together with its Islamic 
realism essentially different from the manifestations of Renaissance virti? 
Castro shows us a determinist Sem Tob, despairing of intelligence (st. 
168), yet obstinately adhering to typically Renaissance esfuerzo, “quand . 
méme”’: ‘‘commo si en el poder / del hombre mesmo fuese / el ganar y el 
perder” (565). Elsewhere he has called Lépez de Ayala “el primer caso 
de individualismo sentimental en las letras de Castilla” (RFH, 1942, IV, 
8); he has perceived in the romances a new genre “‘cortado a la medida de 
una preferencia individual” (ibid., 10) and he has noted in the foundation 
of the Jerénimos “un soplo de la mfstica europea . . . quiz4 de la drabe”’ 
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(ibid., 11), with indeed perceptible coincidences with the Northern ‘de- 
votio moderna’ and direct connections with Italy (Rodrigo el Légico). 
He even observed among the Hieronymites “en germen . . . la tendencia 
a valorar el estudio experimental de los fenémenos naturales’’ (ibid., 17). 
As he well says: “En lo religioso acontecen las primeras escaramuzas de 
la batalla renacentista entre el individuo y el mundo que le cerca’”’ (ibid., 
36). All this, to be sure, is minimized (ibid., 22), but it might equally 
well be emphasized. 

Those who conceive of the ‘Renaissances’ as part of a recurrent resur- 
gence of world energy (most easily perceived, so far, in the Western world) 
can think of Castile and Spain, however closely interwoven with her 
Arabs and her Jews, as having joined, with perhaps a slightly altered 
rhythm, in these great spiritual renewals. And Castro’s book, thanks to 
the author’s scrupulous respect for the record and for the truth as he sees 
it, would give them many new and significant facts. The answer, then, 
to the German’s question, might yet prove to be a single affirmation: that 
Spain had a Renaissance, but one more complex and far richer than had 
been suspected. The perception of this greater wealth and complexity 
may be credited, not only to the recovery of the Oriental half of the ‘lost’ 
eight centuries, but to the bold and imaginative scholarship which dis- 
covered their meaning. 

That discovery is a great and permanent gain for Spanish literary 
history and will in time renew the whole of it, in the sense that it will clear 
up what rationalism did not explain, enabling us for the first time to see 
the whole of the picture. It will, for instance, round out the figure of 
Cervantes, who will still appear as a son of the Italian Renaissance, a 
Christian and a Stoic, but now also a man “permeated with a multisecular 
Oriental tradition’ (Incarnation, 146 f.; Espafia, 432). The positivist 
and rational approach will nevertheless continue to be indispensable. 

The author has declared: “no aspiro a ofrecer nuevos datos y curiosi- 
dades, sino a proponer nuevos métodos mds humanos y comprensivos 
aplicables a la inteleccién de la literature hispana’”’ (RFH, 1942, IV, 38). 
The method is not new, for it is the method of the great historians, but to 
Spanish literary history it brings a new grasp and a deeper human under- 
standing. The author has approached Spain with a directness, a warm, 
swift and powerful comprehension, which only a Spaniard’s “amor inte- 
gral” can achieve and which reminds one at times of Lope de Vega, 
Cervantes or Galdés. But the existential preoccupation has convinced 
him that “‘la historia auténtica tiene siempre algo de confesién un poco 
desesperada”’ (38). He keeps looking for ‘limit situations,’ “en que los 
representantes de la difusa conciencia de la masa percibieron en angustia 
los limites del 4mbito en que, sin escape, se hallaban inscritos.”” But this 
may bring distortion, as easily as a superficial preoccupation with the 
picturesque may lead to such libels as the opera Carmen, or Du sang, de la 
volupté et de la mort. Enjoyment, peace and quiet, serene though heroic 


' effort, and even clear reason, are also a part of Spanish life and history. 
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The antirationalism of Castro’s book coincides with that of all Western 
Europe. Spain is not the only “inseguridad” now. The whole Western 
world is questioning its values, and the man of the Renaissance, the child 
of Reason, looks with dismay at the rational barbarisms, Nazism, Fasc- 
ism, Russian totalitarianism, aborted by this half century. 

Spain has the antidote for Western despair. She may help Europe 
recover if they are wise enough to recognize the peculiarity of this ‘excen- 
tric’ civilization as valuable and authentic. Spain herself, we may 
hope, while keeping a decent pride in her recovered Oriental past, will 
strengthen her faith in reason and science and move toward a full realiza- 
tion of her heritage, which is fundamentally Western, Classical, and 
Christian. 


Joserx E. GILLET 
University of Pennsylvania 


(Editors’ Note: The above review is concerned in the main with the 
general principles and the methods of Espajia en su historia. Since a 
study of such density calls for special consideration, the Hispanic Review 
intends to publish in forthcoming issues a number of articles on different 
aspects of Sr. Castro’s book.) 


La cruz en la sepultura, by (?). Provisionally edited from a rare suelta 
by H. C. Heaton. New York University Press and Oxford University 
Press, New York—London, 1948: xi + 61 pages. 


The aim of the present edition of La cruz en la sepultura is to make 
more readily accessible a text which may be quite important in any elab- 
oration of the history of Calderén’s La devocién de la cruz. It points up, 
also, the possibility that La devocién . . . was not an original creation of 
Calderén. 

The text has been taken from a unique copy of an undated svelta 
found in a made-up volume of plays formerly in the possession of H. C. 
Heaton and now in the library of the Hispanic Society of America. In 
this edition the play is attributed to Don Juan de Alarcén. On the basis 
of textual disposition and other evidence Mr. Heaton asserts that this 
suelta edition is the direct source of the play as it appeared in Parte veynte 
y ocho de varios autores, Huesca, 1634, where it is attributed to Lope de 
Vega. 

No attempt is made in the Introduction to settle definitively the ques- 
tion of authorship of the play as published in this edition. With the 
information now available Mr. Heaton thinks it unwarranted to attribute 
the play either to Alarcén or Lope de Vega, as many unscrupulous printers 
did not hesitate to change the name of the author in order to increase 
sales. The clue to the identity of the author, according to Mr. Heaton, 
may be the “Lisardo”’ (not the Lisardo listed in the reparto) mentioned 
in v. 1586. He then mentions the “possibility that in the manuscript 
entrusted to the printer of the ‘Alarcén’ suelta the name used here was 
‘Belardo,’ i.e., Lope de Vega, and that the printer, consciously or sub- 
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consciously aware that he had set up the name ‘Lisardo’ frequently in the 
course of the play, here either wittingly or unwittingly changed the 
‘Belardo’ of the manuscript to ‘Lisardo.’ ” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Heaton found it impossible ‘to re-exam- 
ine in detail several other apparently important sueltas hastily consulted 
years ago in various European libraries.” It is also a matter of regret 
that he has not been able to compare the text of the ‘‘Alareén” suelta with 
that of La devocién de la cruz as it appeared in Calderén’s Primera parte, 
1636. A collation of these texts reveals that the plot and nearly all of 
the lines are so similar that it hardly seems plausible that Calderén 
refurbished a play written earlier by another author. This view is sup- 
ported by the fact that most of the six hundred lines added in the 1636 
edition of La devocién . . . are unessential for the development of the 
plot and are interspersed throughout the play in such a manner as to give 
the impression of having been suppressed at one time rather than of 
having been added later. While it is true that Calderén has rewritten 
plays first essayed by his contemporaries, e.g., El alealde de Zalamea, and 
it is also known that the third act of Los cabellos de Absalén is taken from 
Tirso’s La venganza de Tamar, this reviewer is not convinced that Calderén 
refurbished La cruz... and that La devocién . . . was written primarily 
for the reading public as Mr. Heaton suggests in note 17. 

The present edition gives no consideration to the possibility that the 
“Alarcén”’ suelta may have been based on a defective MS which was cut 
down by an autor and suffered other mutilations at the hands of the 
actors. Nor is any mention made of the possibility that the “Alarcén”’ 
syelta may have been based on a MS made by some “gran memoria” who 
was unable to recall all the lines and hence in several places composed 
his own verses. 

Mr. Heaton contemplates an edition of La devocién de la cruz in which 
all the important texts of the play will be collated and a thorough investi- 
gation will be made of the numerous problems mentioned in the Intro- 
duction and in the all too brief Notes (barely three pages). 


Everett W. Hesse 
University of Wisconsin 


Vélez de Guevara. ‘‘Reinar después de morir’’ y “‘El diablo estdé en Canti- 
lana.” Edicién, prélogo y notas de Manuel Mufioz Cortés. Clasicos 
Castellanos No. 132. Espasa-Calpe, 8. A., Madrid, 1948: lxxiii + 
204 pages. 

The publication of a volume representative of Vélez de Guevara as a 
dramatist in the Clasicos Castellanos series gives him the somewhat over- 
due recognition alongside of Guillén de Castro, Rojas Zorrilla, and Mira 
de Amescua. Sr. Mufioz Cortés, already favorably known as a student 
of Vélez through his article on ‘‘Aspectos estilisticos de Vélez de Guevara 
en su ‘Diablo Cojuelo,’”’ RFE, 1943, X XVII, 48-76, in accordance with 
the purpose of the series, properly chose Reinar después de morir, Véles’s 
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most popular play, and El diablo esté en Cantillanea, which shows him in 
his humorous and satirical vein. 

The Prélogo is a thorough study of the two plays, particularly of 
Reinar. This reviewer was particularly impressed by the sections Andlisis 
de la obra. Going far beyond a simple synopsis, the editor succeeds in 
integrating an account of the plot structure with a critical appraisal of the 
artistic functions of each scene, including sometimes—but why not con- 
sistently?—its versification. He points out parallels in dramatic tech- 
nique found in other Vélez plays or in those of his contemporaries, defin- 
ing, for instance, the two different planes on which Brito, the gracioso of 
Reinar, moves (iluminador de la accién and typical gracioso) and stating 
correctly that Inés as a mujer dulce is exceptional among Vélez’s female 
characters, whereas la Infanta is related to the “mujer vengativa y fuerte, 
casi feroz, que es uno de los personajes tipicos de Vélez” (p. xxxviii). 
El diablo belongs to a group of comedias that can be called a lo gracioso 
(p. lxvii), i.e., the gracioso is the one who finds the way out of a difficult 
situation and not the caballero. This trait as well as the burlesque and 
at the same time almost enlightened treatment of superstitution relates 
the comedia closely to El embuste acreditado y el disparate creido. To the 
same class belong il pleito que tuvo el diablo con el cura de Madrilejos, Act I 
of which was written by Vélez and is distinguished by an unusually sym- 
pathetic psychological study of the “‘witch” Catalina, possessed by the 
devil. 

The introductory pages, furthermore, critically summarize previous 
research on the historical background of the Inés de Castro legend and 
its literary development in ballad, lyric poetry, and drama before Vélez. 
“El hecho cae en un suelo espiritual de excepcional fecundidad Ifrica’’ (p. 
xv), the coronation of Inés after her death being the major poetic elab- 
oration of the given historical facts. Although no ballad of Inés de 
Castro has come down to us, the editor believes with Menéndez y Pelayo 
and Dojfia Carolina de Vasconcelos that there existed one and he is able 
to contribute himself the clinching argument. In the moot question of 
the relationship between the two Castilian Nises by Jerénimo Bermides 
and the Portuguese Ignez de Castro by Antonio Ferreira, Sr. Mufioz Cortés 
upholds the accepted view that Ferreira was imitated by Bermidez and 
not vice versa, as Antonio Rey Soto, Galicia en el tricentenario de Lope de 
Vega; una apostilla al ‘“‘Laurel de Apolo” (Fray Gerénimo Bermidez y 
Antonio Ferreira), Madrid, 1935, tried to prove. 

The question of definite “sources” is not pressed too much, and wisely 
so. For Reinar, rejecting theories advanced by Ahrens and Heinermann, 
the editor considers the possible sources—chronicles, ballads, and plays— 
“como incitaciones, como puntos de partida.’”” But when he says about 
them “‘que si son superados y fundidos, reencarnados en una obra de voz 
propia y de buenas calidades, pierden toda importancia’”’ (p. liv), we 
would object that only the identification of the sources can establish 
whether they actually are superados y fundidos. For El diablo he is satis- 
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fied by proving that the central motif comes from oral tradition as 
recorded by Correas (p. lxv). 

Although Sr. Mufioz Cortés takes issue with some general statements 
of Spencer and Schevill about the espafiolismo of Vélez’s dramatic pro- 
duction and the autobiographical element contained therein (p. ix), his 
analysis of Reinar leads him to share their main contention that his art 
stems from Lope and points toward Calderén: “Si bien el Reinar tiene 
una utilizacién de motivos y ‘tépica’ dramdticos frecuentes en la escuela 
del Fénix, la tecténica de la accién la muestra mucho mds concentrada, 
mas lineal, asemejdndose a Calderén’”’ (p. xlix). 

The text of Reinar is based on Comedias de los mejores y mds insignes 
autores de Espajia, Lisbon, 1652, and nine other editions, two in collections 
and seven sueltas, the latest dated 1822. He also considers the BAE 
readings. When he deviates from his basic text, he lets el mejor sentido 
decide (p.lv). In the light of this editorial principle it is not evident why 
the Lisbon readings were accepted in III, 98 and 152, when the sueltas 
offer a clearer text, whereas the understandable Lisbon version of III, 
513 and 517 were rejected in favor of suelta readings. Perhaps some 
explanatory note would have been in order. The Lisbon reading of I, 
418 should have been retained since deteneos is counted as four syllables 
(see Gerald E. Wade, “The Orthoépy of the Holographic Comedias of 
Vélez de Guevara,’”’ HR, 1941, IX, 466; deteneos occurs in El rey en su 
imaginacién, |. 2340). The Diablo text is based on the edition in Parte 
dieciseis of the Escogidas collection, Madrid, 1622. The editor also util- 
izes a suelta “‘no mencionada por Cotarelo,’’ which he, however, fails to 
identify bibliographically. With the few exceptions noted, Sr. Mufioz 
Cortés’ editorial decisions seem to be sound and well founded. 

The notes are not too numerous and in their majority limited to word 
explanations, the main sources of which are the Fontecha Glosario and 
the fichas of the Gili Gaya Tesoro lexicogrdfico (p. |xviii). 

The edition is not free of misprints, particularly in the foreign lan- 
guage quotations. I have noted a few slight imperfections in editing. 
Reinar, I, 12 note: gimo replaces vivo? 124 note: title of comedia missing; 
page 7 in note read 157 for 156; 248 note: read Minsheu for Mishew; 
593 note: read T. A. E. for J. A. E.; Il, 116 note: suelta not identified; 
p. 49 notes: read 316 for 315 and identify sueltas. El diablo: if the cut in 
the suelta, comprising I, 220-314, was made without altering the text 
at the ‘seams,’ it would have been helpful to say so. 567: red change to 
rom, indent. Alcelo must be a mistake for Alceo, not a different form of 
the name of Hercules’ father. III, 820: original reading missing. 

However, this criticism concerns only minor details. Sr. Mufioz 
Cortés has provided us with a good critical text and a valuable intro- 
duction into Veléz’s dramatic art. On the basis of this muestra, the de- 
finitive study of Veléz which he is going to undertake (p. xi) promises to 
be revealing and rewarding. 


ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Blasco Ibdiiez, Unamuno, Valle Inclén, Baroja. Cuatro individualistas de 
Espafia. By José A. Balseiro. The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, 1949: 271 pages. 

In this new volume Professor Balseiro rounds out his series of studies 
of the Spanish novel begun earlier in El Vigta and Novelistas espajiles 
modernos. Actually, the essay on Blasco Ibdfiez, the longest, belongs in 
the latter volume with those on Pereda, Pardo Bazan, Valera and Clarin. 
Juxtaposing Ibdfiez and the three twentieth-century authors only points 
up how completely and exclusively nineteenth-century Ibdfiez is. Polit- 
ically, his faith in the rights of man, as Balseiro states, goes back to the 
French Republic of 1792. His conception of the novel places him squarely 
among the positivistic realists and naturalists. His thesis novels, which 
now seem se vacuous and rhetorical, take him back even further to the 
Hugo of Les Misérables. Balseiro discusses similarities and differences 
between the Spanish novelist and Zola and convincingly concludes that 
foreign influence was not really as great as had hitherto been supposed. 
Interesting though the analysis of the novels is, no one of them can com- 
pete in excitement with the novel of Ibdfiez’s life, so rich in fabulous 
adventure, whether as politician or publisher, lecturer in the United States 
or colonizer of the wilds of Patagonia. Balseiro does not venture to pre- 
dict how much of his voluminous production is likely to survive but does 
stress the superiority of the early Valencian novels in power and fidelity 
of observation. Moreover, he considers this plastic or pictorial sense the 
novelist’s strongest point; he might have added to it his incomparable 
gift for telling a story, whether in novel or tale. Balseiro classes Ibdfiez as 
an individualist because of his self-confident and self-indulgent egotism, on 
the one hand, and on the other, because of his political faith in the liberty 
of the individual. 

The other individualists discussed are certainly not doctrinaire liber- 
als. With Blasco Ibéfiez they have nothing in common except the acci- 
dent of birth within the same five years, 1867—1872—which only empha- 
sizes how little contemporary contemporaries may be—and the quest of 
Spain through its various regions and peoples. Even their individualism 
is different, not only in intensity, but in kind. There are as many different 
individualisms as individualists, according as a different component ele- 
ment is stressed. Thus, in Unamuno, individualism is singularity, sepa- 
rateness, total independence of judgment, self-absorption and self-study. 
In Valle-Inclén, it means idiosyncrasy, a peculiar vision of himself and 
of Spanish reality. In Baroja, it is anarchy unlimited and uncompro- 
mising, based on the belief that only the individual is real. 

The essay on Unamuno—a brief supplement to the study that appeared 
in El Vigta, [I—deals mostly with his highly personal, often contradictory 
attitudes, best described by his own title Contra esto y aquello; it deals 
particularly with his stand with regard to the Republic and Dictatorship, 
which might be summarized as “‘a plague on both your houses.”” Some of 
Unamuno’s literary and philosophical views are found in two extremely 
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interesting letters, hitherto unpublished, and both written in 1928 from 
exile (pp. 104-109). 

In the study on Valle-Inclan, there is much more detailed analysis and 
penetrating interpretation of individual works from his earliest to the last 
Esperpentos. Where did Balseiro find as the date of his birth 1870, to be 
added to 1869 (Valbuena, Merimée-Morley) and 1866 (Del Rio)? Valle- 
Incl4n, who never failed to envelop the facts of his life in a cloud of 
mystery and fantasy, would probably have been delighted with the entry 
for the year of his birth in the Columbia Dictionary of Modern European 
Literature: 1866?. Equally uncertain are the years and nature of his 
Mexican “military” experiences during his first visit there. Balseiro calls 
Tirano Banderas a cubist novel and draws some striking parallels between 
the technique of the novelist and that of Picasso. 

The pages on Baroja seem more like random notes on his views and 
attitudes than a carefully composed study of his work. Balseiro presents 
Baroja as the most recalcitrant and consistent of the individualists, con- 
sistent in his uncompromising sincerity and in his absolute skepticism of 
all forms of social organization. In Baroja’s attitude toward the people, 
Balseiro finds ambiguity and inconsistency, but does not, in our opinion, 
prove his point. He says: “La posicién de Baroja ante el puebloes . . 
equivoca y contradictoria. De una parte .. . le vemos yendo a la calle 
por su material. . . . Pero, de otra parte, menosprecia la democracia. . . .”’ 
Certainly “popularism”’ is an outstanding characteristic of Spanish liter- 
ature and has nothing to do with democracy. To be sure, Baroja ex- 
presses only contempt for the modern myths of equality and fraternity; 
but in going to the Spanish lower classes for vital human material and 
expression, isn’t he merely following national literary tradition which 
dates back to the beginning of Spanish literature and became permanently 
established with the picaresque novel? Another related question Balseiro 
raises is why, since Baroja uses popular mate ial, he isn’t read more by 
the people. It would be interesting to know just how much Baroja has 
been read, how many editions of his novels have been brought out and 
how many copies in each edition; one cannot accept as conclusive Ba- 
roja’s own statement that he is little known or read. However, if that is 
80, isn’t it because his work is so negative, so destructive and so relentless 
in its pessimism? It does not leave the reader the shadow of an illusion 
(using the word in both its English and Spanish meanings) and man 
cannot live by sincerity alone. 

A very brief conclusion brings together some opinions held by these 
authors of one another. The statements contemporaries make about one 
another are probably not very significant, entertaining though they may 
be. With the exception of Unamuno’s real appreciation of Baroja’s qual- 
ities as a novelist, there is little mutual understanding between the au- 
thors, or even knowledge of one another’s work. What is most striking is 
the almost complete lack of communication among these great writers. 
Each one of them, completely isolated from the others, is engaged in a 
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soliloquy to which no one of the others listens. Each is a magnificent, 
but totally separate peak, and there are no ridges extending between 
them. There is something stark and solitary about Spanish individual- 
ism, as though any association at all might threaten the inviolable integ- 
rity and independence of the individual ego. Isn’t it this deep-rooted 
fear of violation or restriction of the individual that accounts for the 
atomistic character of Spanish society and also for the tremendous resist- 
ance of many Spaniards to everything new and foreign? And yet isn’t 
it precisely this intense belief in the supreme value of the individual, qua 
individual, that makes Spanish life and literature so extremely attrac- 
tive to all strangers? 

The student of modern Spanish literature will find these studies by 
Professor Balseiro as interesting and enlightening as his well-known earlier 
ones; and he will find useful the many opinions of other critics quoted and 
the carefully selected bibliographies at the end of each study. 


Epira F. HetMan 
Simmons College 


Storia e civilia musulmana. By Francesco Gabrieli. Riccardo Ricciardi, 
Napoli, 1947: 305 pages. 
The author (born in 1904), professor of Arabic and Persian literature 
at the University of Rome, and a pupil of C. A. Nallino, Michelangelo 


Guidi and G. Levi Della Vida, has collected in this volume 24 miscel- 
laneous short essays, written during the years 1928-1945, with the follow- 
ing titles: I. Storia e leggenda del Saladino. II. L’eredita romana nell’- 
Italia meridionale e le invasioni islamiche. III. Evoluzione politica e 
sociale della Spagna musulmana. IV. La cultura della Spagna musulmana. 
V. L’agricoltura araba in Spagna e in Sicilia. V1. La poesia araba e le let- 
terature occidentali. VII. I viaggi di Sindbdd. VIII. Un trattato d’amore 
moresco (The Dove’s Neck-ring). IX. Le ‘Mille e una notte’ nella cultura 
europea. X. Correnti e figure della letteratura araba contemporanea. XI. 
Un novelliere egiziano: Mahmid Taimir. XII. Sguardo alla letteratura 
persiana. XIII. Introduzione a Firdusi. XIV. Il vero Omar Khayyam. 
XV. Versionida Nizami. XVI. Storiae mito del Califfatoislamico. XVII. 
La vita di un santo musulmano: Hasan al-Basri. XVIII. Una Divina 
Commedia musulmana. XIX. Cristianesimo e Islamismo nell’eta moderna. 
XX. Arabi ed Ebrei da Maometto al giorno d’oggi. XXI. Arte musulmana 
minore. XXII. La miniatura orientale musulmana. XXIII. Lawrence 
d’ Arabia. XXIV. Leone Caetani. 

The essays are written in an entertaining and pleasing style, but 
contain nothing new. A few statements need ‘rectification: Il Collare 
della colomba (The Dove’s Neck-ring of Ibn Hazm) was written in 1022, 
not in 1025. Gabrieli just published a translation in Italian. If Léon 
Bercher’s translation in French appears at Algiers this year, my English 
translation of 1931 will have paved the way for the translations in Russian, 
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German, Spanish, French, and Italian. As regards Ibn Quzmfn’s Can- 
cionero, not one of the 149 zajals was intended to be sung in the streets, 
much less before a ptiblico callejero, as Ribera erroneously thought. Some 
of the zajals speak of adventures in the streets, markets or suburbs, but 
they are invariably sung in assemblies of witty littérateurs, usually spon- 
sored by wealthy magnates, something on the order of the present-day 
stag parties. This is amply demonstrated in the Prologue to my edition 
and partial translation in Spanish. It is not true that “sui suoi zagial . . . 
si siano precipitati insieme i linguisti e gli storici della letteratura.”’” Since 
Ribera’s Discurso of 1912 nothing was done until I published the. Can- 
cionero in 1933, thus affording Appel and Menéndez Pidal an opportunity 
to express their views. Without that edition, nothing would have been 
printed on the subject, mainly due to war conditions. The same could 
be said of the Dove’s Neck-ring, the Kitab al-Zahrah and the Biographies 
of Ibn Queman. P. 53: the legend of mora Zaida has been definitively 
disposed of by E. Lévi-Provengal, La ‘‘mora Zaida,’’ femme d’ Alphonse VI 
de Castille et leur fils l’ Infant D. Sancho, in Hespéris, 1934, XVIII, 1-18. 
P. 60: Ibn Luyiin’s arjiza on Fildha (agriculture) is not “un poema pur- 
troppo oscuro e mutilo,” but is complete in ca. 1600 verses, with mar- 
ginal notes on technical terms. An edition and translation in Spanish of 
this work was prepared in 1940, partly under my direction, by Sejfiorita 
Joaquina Eguaras, at the Escuela de Estudios Arabes of Granada. On 
pp. 79-80, when speaking of ‘“‘una pid giovane generazione di arabisti,’”’ 
Gabrieli forgets that the aesthetic side of the Arabic poetry was deeply 
cultivated by Josef von Hammer-Purgstall, Silvestre de Sacy, Ahlwardt, 
MacGuckin de Slane, and not only by Adolf von Kremer and Graf von 
Schack. That Hell (d. Jan. 4, aged 74), or Briiunlich (who perished in the 
war) should belong to “una pid giovane generazione”’ sounds strange. 
And that even Néldeke was fully conscious of what was beautiful in 
Arabic poetry is attested by his words (Delectus, p. IX): ‘Praetuli car- 
mina vel potius carminum fragmenta, quae non nimis forent difficilia, 
quae Arabum mentem et mores bene exprimerent, quae lepida vel bella 
vel adeo pulchra essent.” Ahlwardt says (The Divans of the Six Ancient 
Arabic Poets, London, 1870, p. 1): “Their study is the more attractive 
because they from the first appear in a degree of perfection which, accord- 
ing to the judgment of most native scholars and critics, has never been 
attained by the compositions of subsequent times.” P. 69 shows how 
misleading an essay can be without previous careful research. Ribera 
really followed von Schack and especially Hartmann’s Das MuwaSSah. 
It is almost irreverent to make him appear like a youthful beginner in 
this passage: “‘E con profondo stupore il dotto spagnuolo aprendo il 
canzoniere di Guglielmo IX di Poitiers . . . vedeva una quasi identica 
forma metrica far riscontro al zagial arabo.” A scholar will not open the 
last page of a book to look for analogies in a haphazard manner, but it 
did happen that Ribera unwittingly quoted the very last poem composed 
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by the Duke of Aquitania (ca. 1120 a.p.), which was ill chosen for com- 
parison because of chronological reasons. Among the forgotten pre- 
cursors of von Schack and followers of Fauriel should be named Andrea 
Zambelli, whose Memorie were published in the Giornale dell’I. R. Isti- 
tuto Lombardo di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, vv. III-VIII, under the title 
Sull’influenza politica dell’Islamismo, especially vol. VII, p. 444: Se gli 
Arabi del medio evo abbiano avuta qualche influenza suit primordii della 
moderna letteratura, and vol. VIII, p. 286: Segnatamente sui poemi cava- 
Uereschi. Scholars would certainly be grateful to Gabrieli if he published 
the second half of the Kitab al-Zahrah (Book of the Flower) from the Turin 
manuscript. 


A. R. Nyx 


Cambridge, Mass. 





BRIEFER MENTION 


Miguel de Madrigal: Segunda parte del Romancero General y flor de diversa 
poesia. Edicién de Joaquin de Entrambasaguas. (Biblioteca de 
antiguos libros hispdnicos, serie B, vols. II y IV.) Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientfficas, Madrid, 1948: I, xii + 380 pdgs.; II, 398 
paginas. 

Reimpresiones completas y exactas, segtin hemos podido comprobar 
repetidamente, son las de esta coleccién del Consejo Superior de Investi- 
gaciones, dirigida por el Sr. Entrambasaguas. Excepto en la sustitucién 
de s larga, la adicién de letras para completar abreviaturas y la recti- 
ficaci6n de erratas segurisimas, cada texto de la coleccién se ha procurado 
que corresponda fielmente a la edicién antigua. Como se mantiene, pues, 
la ortograffa del original, su puntuacién y hasta la estructura misma del 
libro antiguo, podran algunos trabajar sobre una de estas reimpresiones 
modernas cast lo mismo que si tuvieran delante un ejemplar antiguo, 
aunque otros, con mal sabor de todo casi, preferiran abandonar un empefio 
o dejar en blanco un tema, una pdgina, si es forzosa la negra tinta de un 
cast y sus congéneres. De las trece obras que constituyen hasta la fecha 
las dos series de esta coleccién—con un total de diez y seis volimenes, si 
no cuento mal—, teniendo todas cumplida justificacién por su mérito y 
rareza, ninguna tan importante y tan necesitada de reimpresién como esta 
Segunda parte del Romancero. De su importancia, por evidente, nada 
hay que decir. De su rareza, sf, ya que impresa en edicién tinica (Valla- 
dolid, 1605), y jamds reimpresa hasta ahora, sélo cinco ejemplares que- 
daban, segtin el Sr. Entrambasaguas, repartidos en no mds que tres 
bibliotecas: la Nacional de Madrid (2), la Universitaria de Oviedo (1) y 
la Hispanic Society de Nueva York (2). 

M. R.-N. 


The Predecessors of Bécquer in the Fantastic Tale. By Clark Gallaher. 
(College Bulletin, Southeastern Louisiana College, vol. VI, no. 2.) 
Hammond, Louisiana, 1949: 31 pdginas. 

Este breve e inteligente ensayo viene a colocar las Leyendas de Gus- 
tavo Adolfo Bécquer en su ambiente y en la moda literaria de la época. 
No supone negar originalidad alguna a las maravillosas prosas becque- 
rianas el recordar que penetraron tempranamente en Espafia muestras de 
roman noir y de conte fantastique, géneros romanticos a los que generosa- 
mente contribuyeron escritores de distintos pafses europeos. Gallaher 
traza los caminos de penetracién y sefiala los autores que fueron tradu- 
cidos o seguidos en publicaciones periédicas espafiolas de la primera mitad 
del siglo XIX, asf como los altibajos en la boga del género. Descubre 
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también Gallaher algunos caracteristicos cuentos de conocidos autores 
espafioles, olvidados en revistas hoy no fdcilmente asequibles, en que 
puede echarse de ver la atmésfera de misterio y horrores de tanto gusto 
para los lectores de entonces. Gallaher termina indicando que si, en 
efecto, no hay en las Leyendas una imitacién directa de los modelos ilustres 
del género, como Hoffmann y Poe, no se trata de nada estrictamente 
nuevo. Hay testimonios de que Bécquer leyé de nifio los cuentos de 
Hoffmann y otra literatura fantdstica en la biblioteca de su tia. Luego, 
en Madrid, en la redaccién de El Porvenir, siguié en contacto con la misma 
literatura en sus obligadas lecturas de la prensa francesa contempordnea. 
‘Los extravagantes hijos de mi fantasfa,’’ de que el autor hablé, debieron 
encontrar en las obras anteriores y contempordneas del ‘“‘género fantds- 
tico” inspiracién y solaz. 
Carios CLaverRfia 


Archivum Linguisticum. Edited by I. M. Campbell and S. Ullmann. 

Jackson, Son and Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 

The Hispanic Review welcomes this review of Comparative Philology 
and General Linguistics, edited at the University of Glasgow. It will 
appear initially in two fascicules a year. Contributions will be princi- 
pally in English and French, but articles in German, Italian, and Spanish 
will also be accepted. The first number (1949) contains among others 
articles by Vendryes, Marouzeau, Dauzat and John Orr, as well as a 


number of reviews. Studies are announced by Entwistle, Migliorini and 
other well-known scholars. Subscriptions, 21 s. per annum, to Messrs. 
Jackson, Son & Co., 73 West George Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 


J. E.G. 





